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MR. BOOLEY’S VIEW 
OF THE LAST LORD MAYOR’S SHOW. 


Mr. Booury having been much excited by | 


the accounts in the newspapers, informing the 
public that the eminent Mr. Barry, of Astley’s 
Amphitheatre, Westminster Bridge Road, 
Lambeth, would invent, arrange, and marshal 
the Procession on Lord Mayor’s Day, took 
oceasion to announce to the Social Oysters 
that he intended to be present at that great 
national spectacle. Mr. Bootry remarked 
that into whatever regions he extended his 
travels, and however wide the range of his 
experience became, he still found, on repairing 
to Astley’s Amphitheatre, that he had much 
to learn. For, he always observed within 


those walls, some extraordinary costume or | 


curious weapon, or some apparently unac- 
countable manners and customs, which he had 
previously associated with no nation upon 
earth, Thus, Mr. Bootzy said, he had ac- 
quired a knowledge of Tartar Tribes, and also 
of Wild Indians, and Chinese, which had 
greatly enlightened him as to the habits of 
those singular races of men, in whom he 
observed, as peculiarities common to the 


whole, that they were always hoarse ; that | 


they took equestrian exercise in a most irra- 


tional manner, riding up staircases and pre- | 
cipices without the least necessity; that it | 


was impossible for them to dance, on any 
joyful occasion, without keeping time with 
their forefingers, erect in the neighbourhood 
of their ears; and that whenever their 
castles were on fire (a calamity to which they 
were pertesney subject) numbers of them 
immediately tumbled down dead, without 
receiving any wound or blow, while others, 
previously distinguished in war, fell an easy 
prey to the comic coward of the opposite 
faction, who was usually armed with a strange 
instrument resembling an enormous, supple 
cigar, 


For such reasons alone, Mr. Booury took a} 


lively interest in the preliminary announce- 
ments of the last Lord Mavor’s Show ; but, 
when he understood, besides, that the Show 
was to be an Allegory, devised by the ingenious 
Mr. Barry, in conjunction with the Lord 
Mayor, as a kind of practical riddle for all 
beholders to make guesses at, he hired a 
Window in the most eligible part or the line 








of march, resolved to devote himself to the 


discovery of its meaning, 

The result of Mr, Boo.Ey’s meditation on 
the Allegory which passed before his eyes on 
the ninth of the present month, was given to 
the Social Oysters, in the form of a report, 
emanating directly and personally from Lie 
self, their President. We have been favoured 
with a copy.of the document, and also with 
permission to make it public; a permission of 
which we now proceed to avail ourselves. 
Those who have any acquaintance with Mr. 
Boonry, will be prepared to learn that the 
real intent and meaning of the Allegory has 
been entirely missed, except by his sagacious 
and original mind, We need scarcely observe 
that its obviousness and simplicity must not 
be allowed to detract from the merit either of 
Mr. Goouey or of Mr. Barry, or of the Lord 
Mayvr. It is in the essence of these things 
that they should be obvious and simple, when 
the clue is once found, 

“ At an early hour of the morning,” says 
Mr, Bootry,—“for I observe, in the news- 
papers, that when any public spectacle takes 
place, it always begins to take place at an 
early hour of the morning—I stationed myself 
at the window which had been engaged for 
me. I will not attempt to describe my feelings 
on looking down Cheapside. I am conscious 
of having thought of Whittington and his cat, 
and of Hogarth’s idle and industrious ap- 
prentice—also of the weather, which was 
extremely fine. 

“When the Procession began, with the 
Tallow Chandlers’ Company, succeeded by 
the Under Beadle of the Worshipful Company 
of Tallow Chandlers, walking alone, as a 
Being so removed and awful should, tears of 
solemn pleasure rose to my eyes ; but, I am 
not aware that I then suspected any latent 
meaning in particular, Even when the 
‘ Beadle of the ‘Tallow Chandlers’ Company in 
his gown,’ caused the vast assemblage to hold 
its breath, and sent a thrill through all the 
multitude, I believe I only regarded him as 
the eminent Beadle in question, and not as a 
symbol. The appearance of ‘The Captain and 
Lieutenant of the Band of Pensioners,’ and 
also of a Band of Pensioners, each carrying a 
Javelin and Shield, struck me (though the 
band was by no means numerous enough) as 
a happy idea, emblematic of those bulwarks 
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of our constitution, the Pension-List, Places, 
and Sinecures; but, it was not until ‘two 
pages bearing flambeaux filled with burning 
incense,’ preceded a young lady ‘attired ina 


white satin robe and mounted on a white} 


palfrey,’ that the joint idea of Mr. Barry and 
the Lord Mayor burst upon me. I will not 
expatiate on the pleasure with which I found 
my discovery confirmed by every succeeding 
object. I will endeavour to state the idea to 
you in a tranquil manner, and to do justice to 
Mr. Barty and the Lord Mayor. 

“The Tallow Chandlers’ Company,” Mr. 


Booey proceeds, “ with their Under Beadle | 
| don all other considerations to the service of 


and Beadle, I found to be the representatives 
of noxious trades and unwholesome smells ; 
at present very rife within the City of 
London, but shortly to disappear before the 

nitent exertions of the Corporation. 

and of Pensioners, with javelins and shields, 
were clearly the persons interested in the 


. . . | 
maintenance of such nuisances, though pow- | 


erless either for attack or defence, and only 
following those sources of disease and death 
into oblivion. 
not observe, was used to purify and dis- 
infect the foul air before the appearance 
of the Goddess Hyexia (called Peace in the 
programme, that the Allegory might not be 
too obvious), who was very properly repre- 
sented with a spotless dress, and riding on a 
spotless palfrey. It was a happy part of 


this thoughtful fancy, that the civic authori- 


ties, and the Aldermen in their carriages, 
had gone before ; Mr. Barry and the Lord 


Mayor being sensible that until those dis-| 


tinguished functionaries had moved on a little, 


and been got out of the way, the appearance | 
of the Goddess of Health could not possibly | 


be expected. 


“The Goddess, that distinguished stranger,” | 
Mr. Bootey goes on to say, “having been | 


received by the City of London with loud 
acclamations, and having been most eagerly 
and enthusiastically welcomed by the multi- 
tudes, who were to be seen squeezed into 
courts, byeways, and cellars, gave place to ‘ The 
Horse of Europe ;’ in which generous quad- 
ruped I perceived a pledge and promise on 


the part of the Corporation, that filled me} 


with the liveliest emotions. For, not to dwell 
upon the significant fact that the body, which 
it is my welcome function to commend so 
highly, paraded, on this solemn occasion, a 
Horse, and not a Donkey—which is in itself 
worthy of observation: the City having, very 
frequently heretofore, made a surprising show 
of Donkeys when the Public Health has been 
under discussion—I had only to refer to 
Burrow, to strengthen my sense of the impor- 
tance of this beautiful symbol. ‘ Horses,’ 
says he, ‘are gentle, and their tempers social ; 
they seldom show their ardour and strength 
by any other sign than emulation. They en- 
deavour to be foremost in the course.’ And 
again, ‘They renounce their very being for 
the service of man.’ And again, ‘ Their man- 
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ep 
ners almost wholly depend on their educa- 
tion.’ And again,‘ A horse naturally morose 
gloomy, or stubborn, produces foals of the 
same disposition ; and as the defects of con- 
firmation, as well as the vices of the humours, 
perpetuate with still more certainty than the 
natural qualities, great care should be taken 
to exclude from the stud all deformed, Vicious, 
glandered, broken-winded, or mad _ horses, 
No animal could have better illustrated the 
united meaning of Mr. Barry and the Lord 
Mayor. The City pledged itself by that token 
to show its ardour and strength by emulation 
in all efforts for the public good, and to aban- 


man, Further, it recognised the great truth, 
that the manners of a people depend upon 
their education; and that gloomy, morose, 
or otherwise ill-conditioned parents will per- 
petuate an ill-conditioned and constantly 
degenerating race ; irksome to itself and dan- 
gerous to all. Hence, it promised to extend, 
by all possible means, among the poor, the 
blessings of light, air, cleanliness, and instrue- 
tion ; and no longer to enforce filth, squalor, 
ill-health, and ignorance, upon thousands of 
God’s creatures. I was particularly struck,” 
Mr. Bootey remarks, “by this beautiful 
part of the Allegory, and shall ever regard 
Mr. Barty and the Lord Mayor with a feeling 
of personal affection. 

“The Horse of Europe was followed by the 
Camel of Asia. And difficult, indeed, it 
would have been,” says Mr. Boo.ey, “to have 
presented, next in order, any animal more 
felicitously carrying out the general idea, 
For, the impossibility of people being healthy 
and clean without a good and cheap supply 
of water, must be as obvious to the meanest 
capacity, as even the dearness, bad quality, 
and insufficient quantity, of the present supply 
of water in London. I therefore consider 
that anything happier than the exhibition at 
this point of an animal who is supplied with 
a subtle inward mechanism for storing this 
first necessary of life—who is furnished, as 
I may say, with an inexpensive Water 
Works of its own—was one of the most 
agreeable and pointed illustrations ever 
presented to a populace. I consider it a 
stroke of genius, and beg thus publicly to 
tender the poor tribute of my warmest 
admiration to Mr. Barry and the Lord 
Mayor. 

“After the Camel of Asia, came the 
Elephant of Africa. I found this idea, like- 
wise, very pleasant. The exquisite scent 
possessed by the elephant rendered it out of 
the question that he could have been produced 
at an earlier stage of the Procession, or the 
Tallow-Chandlers, with their Under Beadles, 
Beadles, and Band of Pensioners, might have 
roused him to a state of fury. Therefore, the 
Civic Dignitaries and Aldermen (whose noses 
are not keen) immediately followed that ill- 
savoured Compauy, and the Elephant was 
reserved until now. 
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“His capacity of intellectual development 
under proper training, his strength _and 
docility, his industry, his many noble qualities, 
his patience and attachment under gentle 
treatment, and his blind resentment when 

rovoked too far by ill-usage, rendered him, 
Leskden, a touching symbol of the great English 
people ; and this idea was still further ex- 
pressed by his carrying trophies on his back, 
expressive of their enterprise and valor. In 


parading an animal so well known for its | 
| dined in the Guildhall after the show, I had 


aversion to carrion, and its liking for clean 
provender, the City of London, pleasantly but 
pointedly, avowed its determination to seek 
out and confiscate all improper human food 
exposed for sale within its liberties, and par- 
ticularly to look, with a searching eye, into 
the knackers’ yards, and the sausage trade. 
I almost fancied,” Mr. Booey proceeds, 
“that the sagacious elephant knew his part 
in the Allegory, and was conscious of the 
whole Castle of meaning on his back, as he 
proceeded gravely on, surveying the crowd 
with his sniall, but highly intelligent eye. 

“The two negroes by whom he was led,” 
Mr. Boouey goes on to remark, “rather per- 
plexed me. Can it be, that they had any refer- 
ence to certain estimable, but pig-headed mem- 
bers of the Civic Parliament, who learn no 
wisdom from experience and instruction ; and 
in humorous reference to whom, Mr. Barry 
and the Lord Mayor suggested the impossi- 
bility of ever washing the Blackamoor white ? 

“But now,” he adds, “appeared what I 
cannot but consider the crowning feature of 
the allegory : in perfect harmony and keeping 
with the rest, and pointing directly at the 
removal of an absurd, a monstrous, and cruel 
nuisance. I allude to the ‘Two Deer of 
America,’ whose horns I no sooner observed 
advancing along Cheapside, than I immedi- 
ately felt that an allusion was intended to 
Smithfield Market. The little play upon 
words, in which it was candidly admitted 
that that nuisance was Two Dear to the 
Corporation generally, might have struck 
me, perhaps, as rather too obvious, if I had 
been disposed to be hypercritical; but, the 
introduction of horned beasts among the 
crowd was in itself an Allegory, so pointed 
and yet so ingenious and complete, that I 
think I was never better pleased in my life. 
On further reflection, I discovered a still more 
profound and delicate meaning in the exhibi- 
tion of these animals. Their association with 
the chase, typified the constant flight and 
pursuit going on all over the City, and, 
sndeed, all over the Metropolis, on market- 
days; while their easy connection in the 
beholder’s mind with those periods of English 
history when it was a far greater crime to 
kill a stag than to kill a man, reflected with 
Just severity on the obsolete inhumanity and 
rapacity of the Corporation that cared for the 
lives and limbs, neither of beasts nor men, in 
the tenacity of its clutch at an old, pestilen- 
tial, worn out abuse. 
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“This,” says Mr. Boozy, in conclusion, 
“is the Allegory that was presented to the 
people last Lord Mayor’s Day, and which I 
have now had the satisfaction of explaining 
to the Social Oysters. I deem it highly 
honourable to the new Lord Mayor, whom [ 
cordially wish a prosperous and happy reign ; 
together with a vigorous determination to do 
his utmost to carry out the needful reforms, 
and remedy the crying evils, so ably glanced 
at, by himself, on this auspicious occasion. As I 


the honour of giving utterance to these wishes 
(but not within his hearing) after dinner ; 
when, remembering this Allegory, I divined a 
new meaning in the Loving Cup, and was 
charmed to find the first City in the universe 
bravely devoting its charter and liberties to 
the welfare of the community, and not poorly 
sheltering itself behind them as an immunity 
from the plainest human responsibilities. I 
had the honour and pleasure of drinking his 
lordship’s health in a bumper of very excellent 
wine ; and I should have been happy to have 
drunk to Mr. Barry too, if his health had 
been proposed, which it was not.” 


UNIVERSITY OMISSION AND 
COMMISSION. 


Tue other day I was poring over a leader 
in a London paper, on the University Royal 
Commission, when my chambers were sud- 
denly invaded by a jovial old gentleman who 
had intrusted me with the pleasing task of 
drawing up the marriage settlement of his 
second daughter. 

He is a rosy-faced elder, who, amidst all 
the misfortunes of his earlier days, has con- 
trived to retain possession of his spirits and 
of a certain cheerful and jocose way of re- 
garding every event that has befallen him. 
Rushing into my rooms, without knocking, he 
shunged at once as eagerly into the subject of 
University reform and with as little regard to 
the object of his visit as if his daughter 
were destined to die an old maid. That 
was his particular craze at that particular 
juncture. “I'll tell you what it is,” he ex- 
claimed, “it won’t do any longer. The time 
is past for it. The man who emerges from 
his alma mater with the dead languages alone 
for the purpose of struggling with the living, 
breathing, bustling, buttetting world, is, as 
in the present day, defenceless, as if he went 
into battle with a rusty sword.” 

“Not quite,” I ventured to reply ; “they 
give him the means to polish and sharpen his 
weapons ; which are his wits. A man turned 
out with a thorough knowledge of the funda- 
mental structure of language and with mathe- 
matics—with the means of reasoning and 
judging correctly—may, if he chooses, learn 
anything.” 

“So he may; but when it is too late ;—when 
the struggle has commenced ; when he has no 
time to do that which ought to have been 
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put in his way to do in the days of his|That of Heliogabalus, I remember, particu- 


pupilage. Why, Sir, by attaining the summit 
of my ambition, and being elected a Fellow 
of my College, I was ruined !” 

“Indeed !” 

“Utterly; but the fact is you will not 
understand this question until you hear my 
story. Some one sketched, the other day, in a 
popular periodical, (I suspect: it was you), the 
career of a negligent dog who neglected his 
college studies and devoted his attention exclu- 


sively to college pleasures, and was ruined | 


accordingly. My misfortunes were occasioned 


by availing myself too assiduously of the ad- 


vantages offered at the University.” 
“You threaded your way so far into the 
mazes of learning that you found you could 


not extricate yourself from them when you} 


entered the open paths of Life.” 
“ Precisely.” 


And, without further ado, the old gentleman | 


commenced, in substance, the following narra- 
tion :— 


“My father was a highly respectable wine- | 


merchant, in the town of Mudborough. He 
commenced in quite a humble way, I have 
been told, and owed his rise in life to his own 
exertions. In ten years after first setting up 
in business, he had realised enough to marry 
on; in another ten, he had his crest and his 
villa; in ten more, he was of unquestionable 
Norman descent. My mother considered her- 
self to be of a higher family than my father’s, 
and of better breeding, and waged a furious 
war of scowls and frowns against certain 
manners and customs of his which she de- 
clared to be more befitting a shopkeeper than 
a gentleman of wealth and family. 

We were two brothers. Charles, the 
younger, was to be admitted into my father’s 
office, with the view of succeeding him in the 
business, which was too lucrative to be suf- 
fered to pass entirely out of the family. For 
me, a’higher destiny was reserved. 1 was to 
be a classical scholar. What my father of all 
things most regretted was that he had not 
himself received a classical education. I have 
known him, indeed, when reading a sermon 
or a treatise, to assume a puzzled air, as if he 
were but ill at ease amongst the grammatical 
expressions which he found there. I was, 
therefore, placed under a dynasty of tutors, 
from an idea that at school sufficient pains 
were not expended on the boys’ instruction. 
Under their excellent system, I was reading 
Thucydides in the original Greek before I 
could understand Mrs. Markham in the ori- 

inal English ; and, about the time that my 
father forbade my looking at the newspapers 
on account of the immoralities which some- 
times crept into the police reports, I was 
deeply read in the loves of the heathen Gods 
and Goddesses. 

“<« Excellent ! excellent!’ my father would 
sometimes cry out, when, on his asking me 
what author, or whose life I had been reading, 
Icame out with some uncommonly hard name. 





larly pleased him. ‘Lelius on Friendship 
and Scipio on old age! Scipio and Leelius |! 
Very good, sound, entertaining writers. Make 
yourself acquainted with their writings by all 
means.’ I believe that the poor man had 
fitted up a panorama, on a small scale, in his 
own mind, in which I was represented as the 


| beau ideal of a scholar, my breast covered 


with medals, and my hands covered with ink, 
I should be the hope of the family. I should 
be one day a leading man in Mudborough, 
and quote Horace to enraptured vestry- 
meetings. I should overwhelm the obnoxious 
Robinson, who had long been the bug- 
bear of my father’s political and municipal 
existence, inasmuch as he belaboured and 
pummelled him with quotations from the 
Latin poets, which my father, from not un- 
derstanding, was, of course, unable to re 
ply to. 

“T remember very well the day on which I 
first went up to Cambridge. I had been 
crammed like a turkey-cock up to the very 
night before, and was filled almost to bursting 


| with the names of ancient towns and intrigues 


of Jupiter, which they had managed to make 
me contain. When I looked upon my tutor, 
and recollected that that was the very man 
whose exploits I had read of in the Calendar, 
my knees knocked together, and my hair 
stood on end. I could have fallen down and 
worshipped a Senior Medallist ! However— 
courage! In three years—my mother said— 
I should be one too. 

“T believe that no man could have read 
harder than I did during my college course. 
My father insisted upon my having two 
private tutors, a mathematical and a classical 
one, for an hour a day each. I was up early, 
and in bed late ; I never wasted my time in 
useless pursuits, in billiard-rooms or card- 
parties, in empty conversation, or in attending 
college lectures. For my private tutors I 
paid the sum of one hundred and sixty-two 
pounds a-year, namely, fourteen pounds a 
term and thirty pounds for the Long Vacation 
to my mathematical tutor ; and twenty pounds 
a term and thirty pounds for the Long Vaca- 
tion to my classical tutor. My father never 
grudged the expense in the least; he was 
well content that [ should be deluged with 
that which he so much regretted not having 
had forced upon him in his own youth. 
believe that I was always naturally of a 
cheerful disposition, but it must be confessed 
that all this load of mythology and antiquity 
weighed down upon me like Etna upon the 
imprisoned Typhon. I saw little beyond the 
uncleaned windows of my room, but being of 
a strong frame and still stronger resolution, 
determined to persevere. 

“T remember that an effort was at one time 
made by a very steady and respectable young 
man, who occupied the adjoining rooms, to 
get up what he called some ‘ English literary 
readings,’ of an evening. They were to com- 
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mence with selections from the works of 
Chaucer, Spenser, and the Elizabethan dra- 
matists, and we were to read in turns, aloud, 
each ‘taking a certain number of lines. I 
frequented them for some time, but the 
history and literature of the period and 
country were as strange to me (and I think 
to several of the others) as if we had been 
reading about China. I therefore—principally 
upon the advice of my tutor—discontinued 
my attendance. ‘You have been sent here,’ 


said my tutor to me, ‘solely with the view of | 


learning Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. Of 
what use will it be to you, at present, to 
know about Edward the Third, or Henry the 
Eighth? You will not be asked these things 
when you go into your examination. There 
will be plenty of time for all this, when you 
leave College.’ His remarks carried the 
more weight from his not being one of those 
who give advice without following it, and I 
conscientiously acquit him of all knowledge 
either of Edward the Third, or Henry the 
Eighth. 


“T almost wish, now, that I had been a wild | 


young fellow, not only on other accounts, but 
that [ might entertain you with a recital of 
the steeple-chases that I rode and the hearts 
that I broke. The life of the student is 
usually destitute of incident, of intrigue, of 
duelling, of seductions, of debauchery, of 
delightful and interesting topics, in a word. 
It is a smooth unrufiled surface, rising up into 
a waterspout, or roaring down in a cataract, 
only at the epoch of a Prize Ode, or a 
Scholarship examination. I dined with 


Horace, and supped with Homer; ‘I pored | 


over the historians, and kindled with enthu- 
siasm at the speeches of Pericles, whenever 
he happened to make one that did not contain 
a very large admixture of particles and ir- 
regular verbs. I could have conducted an 
Athenian law-suit long before I knew the 
ordinary forms of an English one, and should 
perhaps have invested any money that might 
have been left me with greater prudence, and 
better knowledge of the rate of interest, at 
Corinth than at Manchester. 

“ Not to be tedious, at the end of my twelve 
terms I took an excellent degree ; not, per- 
haps, quite so high as I might have wished, 
but still sufficiently good to entitle me to look 
forward to a fellowship at the end of three 
years. I confess, that the idea of spending 
three more whole years secluded, as it were, 
from the world, and knee-deep in the ruins of 
Rome and Athens, would have proved in- 
supportable to me had it not been for my 
father, who on this point was inexorable. 
My disgust was heightened by the situation 
im which I now found myself, and which I 
must explain in a few words. 

“ About this time, I fell in love. It was a 
very simple affair, without any romance about 
it. My classicat tutor, Mr. Smith, had three 
daughters, Hecla, Phyllis, and Astarté. I met 
them for the first time at the ball which my 


| tion. 
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tutor gave at the end of every term, when 
more than two hundred persons were called 
upon to enjoy themselves and to perspire, in 
three little rooms, each about twelve feet by 
six. I did not dance—no more did Astarté ; 
we sat upon an ottoman together, and talked 
about the Brown Medal. She was very 
talented, and the favourite of her father. 
‘That girl, he used to say, ‘can construe the 
Lysistrata’ of Aristophanes as well as I can. 
And as for her Greek Odes—Stop ! here are 
half-a-dozen ; sit down, and I’ll read them to 
you. On this evening commenced an ac- 


| quaintance, which, through the kind offices 


of Mrs. Smith, ripened into a closer connec- 
Perhaps, instead of saying that I fell 
over head and ears in love, it would be more 
correct to state that I was gently pushed in 
by Mrs. Smith, who kept watch on the bank 
to see that I did not struggle out again. She 
thought it prudent that the affair should be 
concealed from my father at present ; it was, 
however, tolerably well known to my few 
undergraduate acquaintance. ‘What!’ cried 
out one of them to me one day, ‘so you are 
hooked in, are you?’ ‘No!’ I replied, 
smiling at what I thought his ignorance, 
‘pierced with a dart, you mean. You have 
mistaken your metaphor—Cupid is never 
represented to us by the ancients as armed 
with anything but a bow and arrow.’ But at 
this he only laughed the more. 

“ We had not been engaged long, when Mr. 
Smith obtained a living at some distance from 
the University. Astarté and I bade each other 
farewell at a little hot supper, and wept very 
much. We were to love each other like 
Hero and Leander, and to correspond by the 
twopenny post. I was to go down and visit 
them as often as I possibly could. She had 
not been gone more than a few days when I 
received from her an Amcebzean Ode, in Latin, 
with a great quantity in the way of affection, 
and—if [remember right—a false quantity in 
the way of metre. 

“ Meanwhile, I was living my three years of 
undergraduate life over again, undertaking 
exploring expeditions into Aristotle, and 
travelling no further than from one book to 
another amongst those that constituted my 
little world. I attempted, at one time, to 
take pupils, which resident Bachelors of Arts 
very often do, but I found that it was a 
different thing to possess knowledge and to 
be able to impart it, and no sooner did I 
become aware of my unfitness in this respect, 
than I refused to accept my pupils’ money, 
and sent them off to some one else. At the 
close of the third year I passed a good exami- 
nation, my name being announced as one of 
the half-dozen successful candidates for a 
fellowship. I was now twenty-six years of 
age, and had passed six years at college, and 
—counting from the time that I was put into 
my Latin Grammar—nineteen years and 
five months studying exclusively the dead 
languages. 
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“T was induced to continue my residence at 
Cambridge, instead of going to live at home, | 
by various feelings, by habit, by a knowledge 
that I was a great man there and asmall one | 
everywhere else, by a certain sense of help- 
lessness when out in the great world, but | 
principally by being very much nearer to|f 
Astarté and the Smiths, when there than at 
Mudborough. We formed a society of seventy | 
in number, from the tottering old Senior of | 
fourscore, to the spruce young Deacon of| 
twenty-five. I look back upon this period of | 
my life in much the same manner that, on | 
emerging into the broad thoroughfare, we 
cast a glance behind us at the close and 
pestilential alley through which our way has 
lain. Of the whole sevent y, two were related | 
to the Master’s first wife, one to his second | 
wife, and one to himself ; the remaining sixty- | 
six owed their elevation to their superior | 
attainments either in classics or mathematics. 
We had some eminent men, it is true, but 
they were entirely among the non-residents ;| 
for more than haif the fellows were abroad in | 
the world engaged in different professions—at | 
the bar, in the church, or under government. 
These had not enjoyed any connection with | 
the University, for years, beyond the fact of | 
receiving their salaries, which the 2 would | 
have continued to do if they had been in Peru | 
or at Ispahan. Those that were in residence | 
were, for the most part, ignorant inversely as 
their ages, that is to say, the most recently | 
elected ‘generally knows the most. This will | 
not appear surprising, when it is remembered | 
that the Seniors having spent forty or fifty 
years, pretty equally divided between the | 
labours of e ating, preaching, and sleeping, had 
forgotten by that time most of the Latin and 
Greek that they had learnt in their youth, 
without having acquired any other branches 
of knowledge to supply the deficiency. They 
used the same old forks and spoons, and re- 
tained the same old ideas and prejudices that | 
they had brought up with them half a century 
before. Upon these they had engrafted ail 
detestable habits of old bachelorhood, much | 
love of port-wine, and a little dirt. They had 
always been accustomed to consider them- 
selves the Lords of everything around ; it was | 
disagreeable to go elsewhere and be unde- 
ceived. They accordingly, every now and 
then, ran a little w way out of their her mitage 
to look upon the faces of men, but quickly 
trotted back to their favourite little delusions, | 
to their courtyards, to their sleepy sermons, 
and to their red mullet. Talking of red | 
mullet, one of the most extraordinary things 
was our system of dinners. They consisted 
of every luxury from earth, air, and sea, and | 
we had to pay for them, if I remember r ightly, | 





about eight shillings a di ay (exclusive of wine). 
It would have been infinitely more agreeable | 
to the feelings of every one, except these | 
Seniors, who ‘of course governed the College, 

to have had a good plain dinner for three or 
four shillings, and to put the remainder into 
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our pockets, 


(Conducted by 
sais in iene 
3ut no one thought of saying a 
word openly, and the cook and steward got 
richer and richer ev ery day. 

“ After a short experience, [determined upon 
making an effort to extr ‘cate myself from this 
position, and with that view wrote to m 
father, announcing my engagement, and de- 
manding permission to marry immediately, 
I received a reply from him (my poor anethon 
[ must tell you, died duri ing my college car eer), 
with enquiries as to the position and family 
of the fair one, but more especially as to what 
money she was likely to have. To the last 
query, I replied that I really did not know, 
never having indeed thought upon the matter, 
|In answer to this, he told me that I was a 
fool, for, as I should forfeit my fellowship by 
marriage, what means of support remained to 
me unless Astarté had money? This was 
| true, but I felt that he had no right to blame 
|me for not knowing that which I had never 
been taught. The business of the Greek 
Stage, and the winding ways of Helicon, had 
| been pressed upon my notice from my earliest 
years, but the business of the nineteenth 
| century, and the winding ways of men, I had 
been left to pick up as I could, or rather not 
to pick up at all. 

“ At last, however, he relented, and we were 
married upon three hundred a year which he 
allowed us. My Astarté brought me her 
facility in versification by way of dowry, but 


| 
it was as good in my estimation as any other. 


We had not been married long before we 
found out that we were in debt. Not that the 
circumstance was revealed to us ‘by the state 
of our accounts, for we scarcely kept any, but 
by this simple ‘fact, that persons knoe ked at 
the door asking for money and we had none 
to give them. The fact is, that my wife and 
I had been so long in the habit of con- 
templating sheep in the form of ‘peaceful 
flocks,’ and oxen in the act of ‘drawing with 
unwearied breast the strong plough,’ that we 
were quite unable to realise their cost when 
they were divided by the butcher into joints, 
and by the cook, the maid-servant, between 
their aunts, and cousins, and parish “constable 
for the time being. We were just beginning 
to appreciate the difficult position in which 
we found ourselves, when a dreadful calamity 


| overtook us—the ruin of my father, followed, 


almost immediately, by his death. He had 
invested his savings—about forty thousand 
pounds—in some great undertaking, presided 
over by an enormously wealthy ‘and much 
respected man. The undertaking had been 
ruined by mismanagement, or even something 
worse ; the enormously wealthy and much 
respected man had retired into privacy for a 
few years, in order to husband his gains and 
to emerge again, one day, wealthier : and more 
respected than ever ; ‘and thousands were, 
like my father, left without a penny in the 
world, to carp at fortune or to worry the daily 
papers with their useless and at last rejected 
communications. 
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“There was now nothing left but the wine- 
trade, which, from my father not having at- 
tended to it of late, did not produce so much 
as formerly. Such as it was, however, it fur- 
nished the means of employment, and (until 
certain debts were paid off) a barely sufficient 
sustenance to my younger brother. There 
was, therefore, no hope from that quarter. 
Besides which, people were in the habit of 
saying, ‘James has received a splendid edu- 
eation—a College education—which Charles 
has not.’ They accordingly aided Charles in 


preference to James. Ah! if they had known | 


how utterly helpless I was. If fifty thousand 
pounds had been put into my hands at that 
moment, I should not have known what to do 
with the sum. 
ness habits and some knowledge of commercial 
matters, might convert a few hundreds into 
as many thousands with much more ease than 





Whereas Charles, with busi-| 


On the contrary, he was destined for a Member 
of Parliament. My duties would be, therefore, 
to regulate his accounts, to see that he formed 
no improper connections of any kind, and, 
generally, to overlook his conduct and actions. 
| embraced Astarté (but without any allusion 
to Amecebsean odes), and we set off—my pupil, 
his valet, and I—for the Continent. 

“This pupil of mine, as I soon found out, 
was an exceedingly sharp young fellow, and 
much better calculated to act the part of 
tutor to me than I to him. From his know- 
ing a little of the French language, and I, of 
course (for had I not been Fellow of a 


| College?) knowing none, he soon contrived 


to get the management of accounts into his 
own hands. Indeed, I had no clear concep- 
tion, at that time, of the process of letters of 


‘credit, by means of which we raised money 


I could raise the money to pay my butcher’s | 


or my baker’s bill. 

“At this period, and when nothing short of 
downright starvation seemed to be our pros- 
pect, a benevolent peer, who had been a great 


patron of my father (and, indeed, of all the| 


wine-merchants round), came seasonably to 
my assistance. Earl Canute was desirous that 
his third son, the Honourable Phelim Fitz 


| obsolete, I was wholly ignorant of. 


in all the principal towns. They were as 
full of mystery to me as the words, bill of 
exchange, bill of lading, specie, currency, 
rate of exchange, and so on, which, not being 
Sut 
though Phelim soon discovered me to be a 
fool, I must confess that he behaved very 


|leniently towards me, sometimes taking me 
‘under his charge for whole days together 


Canute should travel abroad for a year pre-| 


viously to his being entered at Oxford, and 
offered me the situation of companion and 
tutor to the young man. If I could consent 
to part with my wife for so long a time—such 


* . | 
were the terms on which the handsome offer | 
for several months, till we came to Baden- 


was made—I should receive five hundred 


the certainty of being appointed, on my return, | 


permanent tutor to the Honourable Phelim, 
at Oxford; where of course I could reside. 
Such a prospect was too dazzling to be re- 
jected lightly. 
to see whether we could bear to part with 
each other ; we found that, wpon the whole, 
we could. 
marriage most husbands and wives are en- 
dowed with wonderful fortitude in this respect ; 
they have just begun to find out each other’s 
bad qualities, and have uot yet had time to 
become accustomed to them. My conscience, 
however, compelled me to state to the earl 
that I had already attempted to act the part 
of tutor, but I failed ; that my natural timi- 


dity, a slight impediment which I had at that | 


time in my speech, and other causes had 
operated together to produce this result. His 
lordship replied, that that was of no manner 
of consequence, He did not mean, by offering 
me the post of tutor, to imply that I should 
give a regular lesson to his son every day. 
There would not, indeed, be any necessity for 
Phelim to acquire an extended knowledge of 
the classics or mathematics, as the University 
would confer upon him an honorary degree in 
virtue of his connection with the peerage. 
With regard to after-life, it was not intended 
to make a Professor or a learned man of him. 


Astarté and I compared notes | 


The fact is, that six months after | 





He patronised me in this way, I recollect, at 
Pompeii and at Rome, where my classical 
knowledge became subservient to his amuse- 
ment; and I could tell him of Romulus, and 


| Julius Cesar, and other persons connected 
| with the place, whose names he had scarcely 


heard before. We journeyed on in this way 


pounds for my services during the year, with| Baden, where we had not been located more 


few days, when my pupil announced 
one morning, at breakfast, his in- 
of remaining there for some time 
to come. ‘ You have heard of the great 
poet Schiller ?’ he asked. By a strange coin- 
cidence, I had, ‘I have made acquaintance 
with his son,’ he replied ; ‘ you will see him 
presently. He is coming here in about half- 
an-hour,’ 

“ Tn about half-an-hour, accordingly, the son 
of the great Schiller made his appearance. 


than a 
to me, 
tention 


| He was, like all the other people, dirty, and 


smelling of pipes, which was the only piece of 
German statistics that experience had made 
me acquainted with. 

“* Well!’ exclaimed my pupil, as soon as 
Schiller had taken a seat. ‘I will agree, if 
Mr. has no objection.’ 

“¢To what ?’ said I. 

“¢ Mr. Schiller, having taken a fancy to me, 
has kindly consented to become my instructor 
in the German language. With this end in 
view, he has invited me to his house for a 
few hours every night, to read his father’s 
works. I suppose you can have no possible 
objection.’ 

“Of course I could not. I was delighted 
that such a lucky chance had befallen him. 
Breakfast concluded, he and Schiller went 
out together. 
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After this, for several weeks, my pupil | Sir, is a cheque for five hundred pounds, your 
repaired to the house of his friend every full salary. But it is, of course, unnecessary 


night, from nine till twelve, where he told me 
that he was making immense progress, and 
could now read, with perfect ease, the play of 
William Tell. I remarked, however, that he 
continued to address the waiters in English, 
as heretofore, probably from a feeling of bash- 
fulness. Once or twice I met him walking in 
the street with Schiller and a lady—Mrs. 
Schiller, I was told—a very beautiful, and, 
indeed, quite English-looking woman. 
“Things had been going on in this way for 
some time, when one morning I received a 
brief but peremptory letter from Canute 
Castle, ordering our immediate return to 
England. Phelim, I thought, looked rather 
uncomfortable ; but there was no help for it. 
We departed, and got back safely. It was 
nightfall when our post-chaise drew up in the 
great Ostro-Gothic archway. I shall not 
easily forget the countenance of the Earl as 
he advanced to meet us. Without noticing 
his son, he bade me follow him to his study— 
a small apartment, adorned with a picture of 
King Canute, the founder of the family, who 


is represented in the act of throwing cold | 


water upon the flattery of his followers. I 
remember glancing vaguely at this picture as 
I went in, and wondering at the extraordi- 
nary likeness which the present earl bore to 
his ancestor. This seemed to me to be a 
great phenomenon. It was a painting of 


Sir Thomas Laurence’s, I think. 
“ Without offering me a chair, the earl asked 
me in a stern voice for what purpose I had 


gone abroad with his son. I replied, won- 
dering very much at his tone and manner, 
that I had gone as tutor, of course. Had I 
discharged my trust? I answered, that to 
the best of my ability I had. How then could 
I account for the fact, that during the last 
month my pupil had gambled away, in a 
private hell at Baden-Baden, a sum of more 
than eight hundred pounds, as he, the Earl, 
could prove on information which admitted 
of no doubt ? I was thunderstruck, and de- 
clared, with perfect truth, that I had enter- 
tained no idea that such a thing was going 
on. 
“That is difficult to believe,’ interposed 
Lord Canute, ‘when I am informed to a 
certainty that this little fool of a boy was en- 
gaged at play for three or four hours every 
evening. You must have missed him during 
that time, Mr. , 

“T related the imposition which had been 

ractised on me in regard to Schiller. 

“Pooh! Pooh!’ replied his Lordship, ‘a 
man of twenty-seven is not quite a babe in 
arms. He must have acquired a little expe- 
rience by that time. 

“*T don’t know, though, on the whole,’ he 
continued, after a short pause, ‘whether it 
may not be true, as you say. You have been 
hitherto Fellow of a College, I believe, and— 
ah well! perhaps it was my fault. Here, 








for me to say, that your services will be 
no longer required.’ I bowed and withdrew, 
thinking, in spite of myself, that with his air 
of mild reproachfulness, he looked more like 
King Canute than ever. 

“We actually managed to live for more than 
fourteen months on these five hundred pounds, 
which kept continually diminishing as our 
family increased. Our little twins, too, Knox 
(so called from the Reverend Cephas Knox, 
our rector) and his brother Erebus had been 
afflicted, according to my wife, with divers 
infantine complaints, which I, for my part, 
was never able to perceive, but which cost a 
great deal of money, some part of which | 
think she devoted to the purchase ofa new 
gown. At the end of this time it was abgo- 
lutely necessary to rouse ourselves. Charles, 
meanwhile, had been extending his business 
very much, and would soon be in a position to 
lend me a helping hand. I was determined, 
however, never to solicit assistance from that 
quarter, while I had health and strength 
left to aid myself. Independently of auy 
feeling of delicacy prompting me to this re- 
solution, I knew that people would cry 
out if James, ‘who has received a College 
Education, and should be fit for anything,’ 
were the one to solicit assistance from Charles 
‘who has not, poor fellow! enjoyed such ad- 
vantages.’ ' 

“One morning, it was suggested to me by 
some one or other, that I should turn literary 
man, and join the ‘Mudborough Gazette, 
which would be sure to avail itself at once 
of my offer to become a contributor. No 
sooner had the idea been put into my 
head, than I walked off to the residence of 
the Editor, a neat villa in the outskirts of the 
town. He was a good boon companion and 
an elder at his meeting-house, and could be 
charged with only one failing in the wide world, 
which was that of beating his wife. Even 
for this solitary failing there was an excuse 
to be made, for she was in the habit of charg- 
ing him with nightly inebriety, which charge 
being strictly true, was, of course, doubly 
provoking. I think that when I knocked at 
the door, I interrupted him in his usual occu- 
pation, for I heard shrieks in the back par- 
lour, and he came out to meet me with a very 
red face. He, however, showed me into his 
study ; my errand was soon explained, and 
he appeared to jump at my offer. 

“To have such a distinguished man as 
yourself connected with our paper, will give 
us great pleasure, Sir.’ 

“It was agreed that I should commence 
with a leading article on the approaching 
trial of Queen Caroline. I was to ‘give it 
to George the Fourth, and to draw tears for 
Caroline. 

“¢ An unhappy female, Sir, ill-treated by a 
monster of a man!’ as the Editor said, show- 
ing me to the door. 
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FOOD FOR THE FACTORY. 


«Jt was agreed that I should send in my 
article the next Tuesday, and go up the 
following day to learn its fate. I was not 
much accustomed to English composition ; 
pu* I got up the facts from the daily papers, 
and compounded a piece of prose on the 
subject, which I forwarded by the maid- 
servant. On the Wednesday, I found the 
Editor sitting with two manuscripts before 
him—mine and another. He looked parti- 
cularly unpromising ; but asking me to be 
seated, addressed me as follows :— 

“This paper that I have, Sir, in my right 
hand, is your leading article. How does it 
begin? “It is no doubt to be considered and 
borne in the attentive mind, that the ill-fated 
Queen, who is even now about to be sub- 
mitted as a criminal to the loftiest tribunal) of 
her country, bas, under circumstances which 
have scarce need of recapitulation, but which 
will recur to the mind as having occurred at 
various times and epochs, been ill-treated.” 
‘Pardon me, Sir, but that’s a terribly un- 
wieldy sentence. Well, what’s the next ?’ 
“She was led to the Hymeneal altar on the 
eighth day of April, 1795; the officiating 
clergyman’s name ” and so on. 

“* You see we don’t want to know all these 
things. We want something sparkling, cut- 
ting, spicy! Excuse me, Sir, but you’re a 


University man, and that’s your article. 
Now hear the one on the same subject just 
sent by Tom Twincher, who scarcely had 


ever any education at all, but whom we all 
remember at one time as potboy at the 
Headless Horseman. “It was a remark of 
Rochefoucauld.” There, you see !—lively and 
sparkling for you at once !’ 

“<But,” said I, ‘I never read Rochefou- 
cauld, so I could not quote him.’ ‘No more 
has Tom,’ replied the Editor, ‘never a word 
of him. What of that ?’ “It was a remark of 
Rochefoucauld that a man was never so 
happy as when his wife was unhappy. If the 
dashing philosopher could be permitted to 
revisit for awhile the earth, we would gladly 
send our devil as an exchange prisoner ”— 
funny you see, too !—“ and sought for a con- 
frmation of his remark—we would direct 
his attention to a certain bloated potentate 
not a hundred miles from :? and so on. 
There, Sir, that ’s the kind of article we want. 
If you can only produce such a one as you 
have sent us by way of specimen, why the 
negotiation must be at an end.’ 

“The above form only two examples of the 
many efforts which at this time [ made to 
obtain respectable employment, and in which 
I found that my University education acted 
as a barrier to my progress. I shall not 
entail upon you any more of these exam- 
ples; suffice it to say, that, after having 
picked up a precarious subsistence for some 
years, I was at last induced to enter into a 
sort of partnership with my brother, and 
there to commence my education over again. 
I released myself from the load of Latin and 
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Greek which had been weighing me down 
from my earliest infancy, and for once devoted 
my attention to something sound, useful, and 
practical. At his death I succeeded to the 
wine-business and to a brewery which we had 
added to it. So that, instead of disfiguring 
creation by remaining, at my time of life, a 
rusty and musty old fellow, you behold me a 
—in fact, what I am. That is all. I have 
said my say. You don’t happen to havea 
glass of wine, or even of brandy-and-water on 
the premises, do you?” 

At this moment my clerk opportunely 
hastened into the room announcing “Sir J. 
Cocculus-Indicus’s carriage ! ” 

“Bless me!” cried the old gentleman, rising 
and looking at bis watch. “1 have been here 
a long time. However, I won’t detain you 
further. I only came in to say that I hope 
you have put that marriage deed into a con- 
veyancer’s hands, and to remind you that it 
is fifteen, not ten thousand pounds that I 
settle on my daughter Jane.” 





FOOD FOR THE FACTORY. 


Tue weekly mail from America is not of 
more moment to the great cotton lord of Man- 
chester than it is to John Shuttle, weaver, and 
his thousands of shop-mates. if he ever 
thinks how entirely his own existence, and 
that of his little household, depend upon the 
plant that grows five thousand miles off, he 
must pray that the sun may shine propitiously, 
and the wind subside to the gentlest zephyr, 
about the cotton-fields of the Southern States 
of America. He would regard the flies of 
Alabama to be as deadly as serpents to him ; 
and when the frost pinches him on his way to 
his work early in the morning, he would 
wonder how the temperature stands in Georgia 
and New Orleans ; tremble at the least ru- 
mour of war with the Yankees; and would 
rather read a declaration of defiance, ad- 
dressed by the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
to Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, than 
glance at the mildest remonstrance officially 
directed to the American Minister. 

War with America—a hurricane in Georgia 
—a blight in Alabama—continued rain in 
New Orleans—are one and all death-cries to 
the mill spinner and power-loom weaver ; for 
when the cotton-fields of the Southern States 
yield less than their average quantity of cotton, 
the Manchester operative eats less than his 
average quantity of food. He flourishes or 
decays with the cotton-pod. Cheap bread is to 
him a less important question than cheap 
cotton. When his blood boils at the indignities 
and cruelties heaped upon the coloured race, in 
“the land of the free ;” he does not always re- 
member that to the Slave States of: America he 
owes his all; that it is to his advantage that 
these States should remain untroubled—that 
the negro should wear his chains in peace. It is 
for his gain that slavers dare the perils of slave 
dealing, since his loom is furnished with the 
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produce of the negro’s forced exertions. While 
only one, and one only source exists for the sup- 

ly of his loom, he is dependent upon slavery. 

he thongs of the slaveholder’s whip increase 
and quicken the means not only of his own 
existence, but of four millions of spinning, 
weaving, and printing co-mates ; that being the 
number of the British population—in fact, 
one-sixth of it—which shares his dependence 
upon the peace and prosperity of the Southern 
States of America. This enormous section of 
the people are precisely in the condition of a 
nation, who depend upon one sort of food, or 
of aman who risks his whole fortune upon 
the issue of one venture. When the potato 
crop failed in Ireland, thousands died of 
starvation; millions would meet a similar 
fate were supplies of cotton to be suddenly 
cut off from the shores of the Western 
Atlantic. 

Manufactured cotton is the staple clothing 
of nearly three-fourths of the inhabitants of 
the globe ; and five-sixths of the cotton reared 
in the various parts of the world are imported 
into this country ; yet up to the present time 
“ we have been content to depend upon the one 
source for theraw article. A quarrel aboutaline 
of territory—another Oregon question—may 
pares our cotton factories to-morrow, and 

urden the generalcommunity with the support 
of one-sixth of our entire population. A frosty 
night never occurs in the Cotton States with- 
out pinching the resources of the Lancashire 
operative ; for as cotton becomes scarcer and 
dearer, work becomes slacker and wages less. | 
The entire commercial aspect of this country 
may at any time be suddenly changed by any | 
sudden misfortune happening to the North 
American cotton-fields. There is no other 
country to which we can successfully turn in 
such an event. Our own Colonial territories 
might still be made to furnish us with a suffi- 
cient supply to render us independent of the 
slaveholders of the Southern States; but up 
to this time colonial agriculturists have been 
too busy abusing the home Government for | 
its mismanagement, or squabbling amongst | 
themselves about local matters, to be in a 
condition to send us more than a few bales 
—not suflicient food for a dozen factories. 
Regardless of the comparatively small amount | 
of labour cotton culture demands—the slight 
risks of failure in the crop, the ready market | 
for its consumption and the insignificance of | 
the requisite capital—our colonial or Indian 
possessions have been occupied too earnestly 
by intestine disagreements, or in territorial | 
warfare, to yield cotton profitably to them- 
selves or to the parent country. Yet in 
these most suitable climates nothing is more 
easy. The peculiarities of culture offer no} 
difficulties that cannot be surmounted. The| 
seed is usually planted in rows, from six to 
eight feet apart, in holes made at intervals | 
of about one yard. The depredations of the 
grub make it requisite to place eight or ten 





seeds in each hole. The germ appears above 


ground about a fortnight after the seed has 
been planted, In about four months the 
shrubs are topped; in the sixth month the 
blossoms burst, and between the seventh and 
tenth month the pods form, and fill with the 
delicate fibre which we weave into stuffs of 
endless variety, although the cotton shrub 
is exposed to many hostile influences, 

Indeed, in many of the tropical possessions 
of Great Britain, its cultivation is attended 
with less risk than that which accompanies 
cereal crops at home, and with which itself 
is reared in America, where the variable 
climate under which it is now chiefly culti- 
vated, and the consequent unsteadiness of 
supply, render the cotton market of this 
country liable to frequent and highly-injuri- 
ous fluctuations. The present disturbed and 
uncertain condition of the market, amply 
justifies this assertion. 

The demand for cotton has increased with 
such unprecedented rapidity, that it is a 
matter of wonder to many that the supply has 
been at all commensurate. The official tables 
of the importations of cotton for the last 
forty-five years, show how rapidly the demand 
has risen, and how, year by year, we have 
become more dependent upon America. In 
1791, according to the official statement of 
Mr. Woodbury, secretary to the United States 
Treasury, the States produced no more than 
two millions of pounds of cotton ; in 1805, or 
fourteen years afterwards, they exported 
thirty-two million five hundred thousand 
pounds into this country; in 1842, we bought 
five hundred and seventy-five million pounds 
of American cotton; and last year we im- 
ported nearly five hundred and seventy-two 
million pounds, worth above fourteen millions 
sterling, nearly all from the same quarter. 

This extraordinary increase gives a striking 
proof of the truth of the economical axiom, 
that permanent excess of demand produces de- 
pression of price. The fact is, that a pound of 
cotton is not worth more than a fourth of its 
price in 1815. This progressive cheapness is 
attributable to the improvements and economy 
in the mode of culture, forced upon the pro- 
ducers by the immensity of the demand. Mr. 
Bates, of the house of Baring and Co., stated 
before a Parliamentary Committee in 1833, 
that “even six cents, or threepence per pound 
is a price at which the planters can gain 
money in the valley of the Mississippi ;” and 
according to Mr. Woodbury, “where rich ° 
lands and labour were low, as in Alabama a 
few years ago, two cents (one penny) per 
pound for cotton in the seed, or eight cents 
when cleaned, would pay expenses. It is sup- 
posed to be a profitable crop in the South 
Western States at ten cents per pound. Fresh 
land in the States will, it is estimated, give 
on an average from one thousand to one thou- 
sand two hundred pounds per acre of cotton 
seed, which will yield of clean cotton from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred 
pounds. Taking the smaller average, and 
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eight cents per pound, the worth of an acre of 

cotton is four pounds three shillings and four- 

pence. It is difficult, however, to frame an 

estimate of the value of a cotton estate, since 

cotton varies in price from a few pence to 

many shillings. Thus, while Bengal cotton of} 
inferior quality can be raised and delivered in | 
England with profit to the grower at two-| 
pence half-penny per pound, Sea Island cotton | 
(so called from the circumstance of its having | 
been first cultivated in the low, sandy islands | 
on the American coast, between Charlestown 

and Savannah) fetches from ten to twenty-two 

pence per pound, The value of cotton neces- 

sarily depends upon the care with which it is 

cultivated, and the land from which it draws 

its sustenance. 

If we turn to the past, experience tells us 
that the best cotton can be cultivated in our 
own colonies. It was undoubtedly first trans- 
planted from Anguilla to the Bahamas, 
whence seeds were sent in 1786 from Georgia. 
From this date we have gradually allowed 
our former sources of supply to fall into 
disrepute, and to place ourselves altogether 
in the hands of Americans. In 1786, our 
total imports of cotton amounted to twenty 
million pounds, no part of which, it is impor- 
tant to remember, was furnished by North 
America. We find that our West India 


colonies sent us a third of the above quantity, 
that about another third came from foreign 


western colonies, while two millions of pounds 
came from Brazil, and five millions of pounds 
from the Levant. Yet only nineteen years 
afterwards, out of the fifty-nine millions of| 
pounds which entered our ports in the course 
of one year, the United States—that had but 
a handful of seed in 1786—sent us upwards of 
thirty-two millions. 

One of the wisest steps taken by the 
Americans after the conclusion of the peace 
which established their independence, was to 
beg a few pods of cotton-seed from the 
Bahamas. The astounding fact that last year 
we paid the Americans upwards of fourteen 
millions sterling for the produce of those few 
pods, is a convincing proof of the sagacity 
which prompted the planters of Georgia to 
sow them in their adopted soil. It remains 
to be proved whether or not a few of our 
own colonists may be induced, even after 
this lapse of time and the advance which 
the Americans have made, to turn unpro- 
fitable lands into productive and valuable 
cotton-fields, 

For whatever is to be done in this important 
matter, we must look to Manchester. Already 
the House of Cotton Lords—the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce—but a glance at the 
foregone connexion of Manchester with Cotton 
will show what we may expect from that 
quarter for the future. 

The present greatness of Manchester as a 
manufacturing town was, in all probability, 
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estimating the value of the cleaned cotton at | 





founded by the band of Flemish manufac- | 
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turers who fled to this country on the redue- 
tion of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma in 
1583. It is conjectured that these refugees 
introduced the manufacture of cotton into this 
country. Lewis Roberts, writing in 1641, 
of the industry of the Manchester folk, tells 
us that “they buy cotton wool in London, 
that comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, 
and at home worke the same, and perfect 
it into fustians, vermillions, dimities, and 


|other such stuffes, and then return it to 


London, where the same is vented, and sold, 
and not seldom sent into forrain parts, who 
have means, at far easier termes, to pro- 
vide themselves of the said first materials.” 
Under the vigorous stewardship of the Che- 
thams cotton manufacture grew rapidly 
in importance. At this period cotton yarn 
was generally used as weft, and flax as 
warp. The cotton yarn was spun by the 
peasantry, and travelling chapmen from the 
manufacturing houses went with packhorses 
from cottage to cottage to gather the produce 
of the poor folk’s wheels. Passing from the 
seventeenth century to the eighteenth, we 
find, about the year 1739, according to the 
“ Gentleman’s Magazine,” that the manufac- 
ture of cotton had arrived “at so great per- 
fection” that the manufacturers were be- 
ginning systematically to export cotton goods 
to the colonies. The gradual introduction of 
machinery, the cheapening of transit, the pro- 
gressive freedom of commerce, have at last 
evolved, from the small beginnings here chro- 
nicled, that stupendous mass of machinery 
which now helps to clothe the large propor- 
tion of the family of man. We are told that 
the cotton yarn annually spun in England 
would, in a single thread, encompass the 
earth two hundred and three thousand, seven 
hundred and seventy-five times—that our 
wrought cotton fabric exported annually 
would girdle the equatorial circumference of 
the globe seven times ; at the same time it is 
reported that the cotton plant has so pre- 
carious an existence that “in the morning it 
is green and flourishing ; and in the evening, 
withered and decayed.” 

The evils of this fluctuating uncertainty 
now encompass us. We have only to recur 
to the yield of the last few years to de- 
monstrate the unsettled and perilous con- 
dition in which our cotton manufacturers 
exist. In one year we find the crop esti- 
mated at one million seven hundred thou- 
sand bags; in another at two millions one 
hundred thousand ; in another at two millions 
four hundred thousand ; in another at two 
millions seven hundred thousand; and in 
another we find that it dropped to two million 
bales—differing in two years as much as 
twenty-five per cent. The Fugitive Slave Bill, 
which has made a deep sensation throughout 
the States, and exasperated the three million 
slaves upon whom we depend for our cotton 
supply, has increased the danger of dependence 
upon America. Mr. Bright said very well, at 
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Manchester, the other day, that the emanci- 

tion of the slaves of America—come when 
it might—would have the effect of destroying 
the cotton crop for a few seasons, at least ; 
and thus “the very greatest act of justice 
ever granted by any government in the world, 
might be the cause of the greatest misery and 
disasters to the vast population of this country 
connected with the industry of the cotton- 
trade.” Such a contingency would be ac- 
counted disgraceful as well as disastrous to 
this country. 


To obviate the coming pressure in the | 


cotton market, from this and other causes, 
the attention of the Manchester manufac- 
turers has been chiefly directed to the vast 
extent of country under the control of the 
East India Company. 
tory, with its hundred millions of inhabitants, 
we get only one-tenth of our cotton supply— 
and the cotton we do get is of such an inferior 
quality, that we never pay for it more than 
one-twentieth the amount we pay for our 
gross importation. The reasons assigned for 
this disproportionate supply of Indian cotton 
are four, The first is the oppressive tax or 
rent ; the second is the want of roads; the 
third is the want of common buildings, barns, 
and stores ; and the fourth, the want of piers, 
quays, and docks. Mr. Bayley has shown 
that, in the present neglected state of the 
interior, it costs fifty per cent. on the value of 
the cotton, to convey it from the field to the 
lace of shipment. Ineffectual appeals have 
n made to the East India Company by 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The 
Company have, from time to time, promised 
to do all in their power to encourage the 
growth of cotton within their territories, 
Roads were to be made into the interior ; 
rivers were to be rendered navigable ; and 
docks and ports were to be constructed ona 


magnificent scale ; yet, up to this hour, roads | 


are nowhere to be found in India, and a 
fcreign vessel has not a harbour to ride in, in 
safety, along the vast seaboard that we pos- 
sess in the East. The climate of India is 
better adapted to yield a steady supply of 
cotton than that of any other country. 
frosts which nip the plants in the Southern 
States of America, do not visit India, and the 
cotton plant is, here, meee. whereas, in 
America, it must be planted annually. The 


extensive cultivation of cotton in India would } 
not only make us independent of those casual- | 


ties, under the effect of which the trade of 
Manchester is now suffering, but would also 
be an inestimable boon to the native popu- 
lation. The inquiry which the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce have set on foot 
is a timely measure; it may stir the Com- 
pany, now that their charter is on the eve 
of expiration; at all events, we shall learn, 
from Mr. Mackay’s investigation, the pre- 
cise causes which have hitherto operated to 
the prejudice of the cotton cultivators of 
India. 
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From this great terri- | 
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With good roads and commodious docks, jt 
is conjectured that cotton would be imported 
from India into this country, at a price that 
would necessarily compete with the ftuctu- 
ating American market. 

However, there is no reason why our fac- 
tories should depend for their food mostly 
upon India. From the West Indies we may 
look for growing supplies as well. An in- 
teresting letter from a Jamaica cotton planter, 
dated September of the current year, affirms, 
that extensive experiments have proved that 
Sea Island, as well as every other kind of 
cotton, can be grown on that island. The 
geniality of the climate, the absence of winter, 
and the large tracts of land which are un- 
cultivated, and which are so peculiarly adapted 
for the growth of cotton, seem to point out 
Jamaica as a place where any kind, and Jarge 
quantities, of this material can be cheaply 
cultivated. The only drawback at present 
is the paucity of labour; and even this draw- 
back is likely to be soon removed. 

Experimental cotton fields are progress- 
ing in Australia, Port Natal, and Western 
| Africa. In all of these countries the plant 
|has been successfully reared. The distance 
| of Australia, however, forbids us to hope that 
| we may be able to rely upon the product of 
|her splendid climate for our cotton. But 
| from Natal we may reasonably expect a large 
‘eotton growth. The climate is exquisite : the 
|fig, the peach, the orange, and the almond 
‘flourish side by side in the open air; and 
|the fine light soil of the D’Urban district 
'so genially nourishes the cotton plant, 
that it bears vigorously for five consecutive 
| years, 

These facts have been for some time patent 
|to the authorities, both home and colonial ; 
| yet, with the bole worm feeding at his leisure, 
the frost nipping the pods, or the rude winds 
sweeping away acres of undeveloped calico, 
how tardily and reluctantly has the question 
of cotton cultivation been taken up. It is 
only when we are threatened with a dearth 
of cotton, which would entail horrors upon 
this country, as terrible and deplorable as the 
potato blight inflicted upon Ireland, that the 
matter is mooted. We have unproductive 
soils in every quarter of the globe, where we 
might grow food for our factories, without 
regard to the tyrannies of a Fugitive Slave 
Bill — without being parties to the degra- 
dation of human creatures to the level of 
beasts of burden; and the present aspect 
'of the cotton market—the swelling mur- 
murs of American slaves—the bole worms of 
Georgia—the fioods of New Orleans, and 
other constantly recurring casualties of the 
Southern States, all should combine to rouse 
the energy of colonial speculators, and bid pru- 
dent agriculturists to spread the frail fibres 
of the cotton plant in the burning sun of 
India, the more temperate heat of South 
Africa, and in the steady climate of the West 
India Islands. By these energetic measures 
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we may secure that important consideration 
—steadiness in the supply of food for the 
factory. 





HUMAN BROTHERHOOD. 


Tur monarch, glitt’ring with the pomp of state, 
Wears the same flesh as those that die of hunger ; 

Like them, the worm shall be his loathsome mate, 
When he resigns his glory to a younger. 





The beauty, worshipp'd by the limner’s eye, 
On whom a hundred suitors gaze admiring, 
Is sister to the hag, deformed, awry, 
Who gathers in the road her scanty firing. 


The scholar, glorying in the stamp of Mind, 
Master of all the wisdom Time has hoarded, 

Is brother to the lumpish, untaught hind, 
Whose vulgar name will perish unrecorded. 


Therefore let human sympathies be strong, 
Leteach man share his welfare with hisneighbour ; 

To the whole race Heaven's bounteous gifts belong, 
None may live idly whilst his fellows labour. 
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“Do thee go on, Phil,” said a miner, one of | 


sixteen who sat about a tap-room fire. “Do 
thee go on, Phil Spruce; and, Mrs, Pittis, 
fetch us in some beer.” 

“ And pipes,” added a boy. 

“Mr. Spruce contemplated his young friend 
with a grim smile. “ Well,” said he, “it’s a 
story profitable to be heard, and so—” 

“ Aye, so it be,” said a lame man, who made 
himself a little more than quits with Nature, 
by working with his sound leg on the floor | 
incessantly. “So it be,” said Timothy Drum. | 
“Phil's a philosopher.” 

“Tt always strucked me,” said a dirty little 
man, “that Phil has hada sort of nater in| 
him ever since that night we lost old Tony | 
Barker.” 

“What happened then?” inquired the 
squire’s new gamekeeper. 

“Did ever you see down the shaft of a 
pit?” asked Phil. 

“No; and I’d rather not.” 

“A deep, deep well. Whatever they may 
do in other parts, we sing hymns, when we 
are pulled up, and if so be any of our butties 
at such times says a wicked word, he gets 
cursed finely when we be safe up at the top. | 


| 


garment upon each of them. Let us omit 
some portion of his tediousness, and allow 
him to go on with his tale. 


“Tt was in the year One thousand, eight, 
four, four ; by token it was the same month, 
November, in which the block fell upon Tim 
Drum’s leg, I was invited to a Christmas 
dinner, -by old Jabez Wilson. You are 
aware, gentlemen, that hereabouts there are 
a great number of deserted pits. The en- 
trances to these are mostly covered with a 
board or two. There aren’t many stiles in 
our pit-country, so we are drove to using these 
for firewood. The old pit mouths being left 
uncovered, and sometimes hidden in brush- 
wood, it is a very common thing for sheep to 
tumble in, and if gentlemen go shooting there- 
abouts, they may chance to return home 
without a dog—your good health, Timothy. 
—As I was saying, I love to ponder upon 
causes, and compare effects. I pondered as I 
walked z 

“ And the effect was that you tumbled into 
a pit, Phil Spruce.” 

“The truth has been told, gentlemen, but it 
has been told too soon. And now I’ve for- 
gotten where I was. Ay, pondering.” Here 
Phil hung up a long shred of philosophy on 
one of his pegs; and after the first ten 
minutes of his harangue, which was chiefly 
occupied in abusing human nature, a fierce- 
looking individual said, “ Go on, Sir ;: you ’ve 
brought things to that pass where they won’t 
bear aggravation. The company expects you 
to fall down the pit directly.” 

“In the middle of my reflections—my 
natural Christmas thoughts,” continued Phil, 
“T felt a severe bump on the back and a 
singular freedom about my legs, followed by 
acrash against the hinder part of my head—” 

“To the bottom at once,” said the fierce- 
looking man. 

“T was at the bottom of a pit in two 
seconds. By what means my life was pre- 
served, I cannot tell ; certain it is that I sus- 
tained at that time no serious injury. Of 
course, I was much stunned, and lay fora long 
time, I suppose, insensible. When I opened 
my eyes there was nothing to be seen more 
than a faint glimmer from the daylight far 


|above, and a great many dancing stars which 


seemcd like a swarm of gnats, ready to settle 





We gon up and down different ways. In 
some old pits they have ladders, one under 
another, which reminds me—” 

“ Always the way with Phil.” 

Mr. Spruce gazed sternly in the direction 
of the whisperer, and drank some beer. 
“Which reminds me that once—” 

_ We must here announce the fact concern- 
ing Mr. Philip Spruce, that ‘his method of 
telling a story (“Which reminds me,” always 
meant a story with him) is very discursive. 
He may be said to resemble Jeremy Bentham, 
who, according to Hazlitt’s criticism, fills his 
Sentence with a row of pegs, and hangs a 


on my body. I now pondered how I should 
obtain rescue from my dangerous position, 
when an odd circumstance arrested my atten- 
tion. I was evidently, unless my ears de- 
ceived me, not alone in my misfortune ; for I 
heard, as distinctly as I now hear Mr. Drum’s 
leg upon the fender, I heard a loud voice. 
It proceeded from a distant gallery. ‘Who 
did you say ?’ inquired the voice in a hoarse 
tone ; a softer voice replied, ‘ Phil Spruce, I 
think.’ ‘ Very well,’ answered the big sound ; 
‘Ill come to him directly.’ ” 

“ Here was a state of things. A gentleman 
resided here and was aware of my intrusion. 
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Moreover I was known. Was the ac 
quaintance mutual? Well, gentlemen, that 
question was soon to be decided, for presently 
I heard arustling and a crackling noise, like the 
approaching of a lady in a very stiff silk dress. 
But that gruff voice !—I trembled. As the 


sound approached, a light gleamed over the | 
dark, dirty walls, and glittered in the puddle | 


upon which I was reposing. ‘ He or she has 
brought a candle, that is wise. So I looked 
round. Mother of Miracles! 


of cinder, 
body, arms, and legs; black coal on the crown 
of its head, red glow on the cheeks, and all 
the rest white hot, with here 
little eruption of black bubbles, spirting out 
lighted gas. It was the shape of a huge man, 
who walked up, with a most friendly expres- 
sion in his face, evidently intending to give 
me a warm reception. 

“ And so he did, as I will tell you presently. 


It needed not the aid of his natural qualities | 


to throw me into a great and sudden heat ; 
his supernatural appearance was enough for 
that. 
lest, in his friendliness, he should expect me 
to shake hands. That was as if I 
have thrust my fingers into this tap-room 
grate. Well, ma’am (your good health, Mrs. 
Pittis), the strange thing came up to me quite 
pleasant, with a beaming face, and said, in 
something of a voice like a hoarse blast pipe, 
‘Glad to see you, Mr. Spruce. How did you 


come here?’ ‘O, said I, ‘ Sir,’ not liking to be | 


behindhand in civility, ‘I only just dropped 
in.’ 
walk in and take a little something warm.’ 
A little something warm! What’s that? 
thought I. ‘O yes, I said, ‘with all my 
heart, Sir. ‘Come along, then; you seem 
stiff in the bones, Mr. Spruce, allow me to 
help you up. ‘O Lord!’ I cried, forgetting 
my manners. ‘No thank you, Sir. Spruce 
is my name, and spruce my nature. I can 
get up quite nimble.’ 


tell you. The thing bowed and seemed to be 


quite glowing double with delight to see me. | 


Take a little something warm, I thought 
again. O, but I won’t though ! 
must not seem eager to get away just yet; 


the beast seems to think I came down on| 


purpose to see him. ‘After you, Sir!’ said 
I, bowing and pulling my forelock. ‘If you 
will be so good as to lead, I’ll follow.’ ‘This 
way, then, Philip.’ 

“So we went along a gallery, and came to 
vault which was lighted by the bodies of a 
great number of imps, all made of brisk live 
coal, like my conductor. ‘I dare say you 
find the room close,’ said the king—for I 
found afterwards he was a real king, though 
he was so familiar. ‘What will you take to 
drink ? 


weaker than vitriol in his cellar, so I begged 
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He, she, or | 
ir. What do you think approached? A mass | 
glowing hot, shaped into head, | 


and there a} 


Then I was seized with a great fear | 


should | 


‘Cold, up above, Mr. Spruce? Will you | 


And so I did, with a| 
leap ; although it made my joints ache, I can | 


However, I | 


a| 


(Conducted by 
acti ie. 

| drink early mornings ; and indeed I must 
j not let my wife wait dinner. We will have a 
little gossip, if you please, and then you will 
let one of your servants light me out, perhaps, 
lI merely dropped in, as you are aware, my 
dear Sir. ‘Quite aware of that, my dear 
Phil. And very glad I am to get your com- 
pany. Of course you are anxious to be up 
| above in good time ; and if you can stop here 
jan hour, I shall be happy to accompany you, 
Indeed, thought I to myself, Polly will stare. 
‘Most happy,’ I replied. ‘I fear you will 
take harm from that nasty puddle at my 
door,’ observed the king. ‘Wouldn’t you 
| wish to lie down and rest a bit, before we 
start out together.’ I thought that a safe way 
of getting through the time. ‘ You are very 
| good,’ said I. ‘Geta bed ready, Coffin and 
Purse!’ Two bright little imps darted away, 


and the Thing turning round to me with a 
sulphurous yawn, said, ‘I don’t mind, Phil, if 
Surely he’s roasting 


I lie down with you.’ 
me, I thought. 

“True as sorrow, Mr. Timothy, Coffin and 
Purse came back in no time to say the bed 
was ready; and I followed the king with 
as good courage as a Smithfield martyr. But 
I did not, I did not expect what followed, 
We went into a small vault, of which half the 
floor was covered by a blazing fire: all the 
coals had been raked level, and that was 
Coffin and Purse’s bed-making. ‘ Well, I'll 
get in at once,’ said the king; ‘ you see we ‘ve 
|a nice light mattress.’ ‘Light, Sir! why it’s 
in vivid blazes. You don’t suppose I can lie 
| down on that.’ ‘Why not, Phil? You see I 
do. Here I am, snug and comfortable.’ ‘ Yes, 
j}my dear Sir, but you forget the difference 
| there is between us? ‘And yes again, Mr. 

Spruce; but please to remember this is 
Christmas Day, a day on which all differences 
should be ended.’ 

“* And now,’ said the monster, sitting up 
| suddenly upon a corner of the bed, ‘and now, 
Phil, I will urge you to nothing. You area 
reasoning man, and count for a philosopher. 
Let ’s argue a bit, Mr. Spruce.’ ‘I’m favour- 
‘able to free discussion,’ I replied; ‘but I 
decide on principles of common sense.” ‘ Let 
common sense decide,’ replied the king, cross- 
ing his knees and looking conversational. 
‘The point at issue is, whether with your 
views it would be better for you to remain a 
man or to become a cinder. What were 
| your thoughts this morning, Philip Spruce? 
|‘ This morning I was thinking about human 
nature, Sir.” ‘And how did you decide upon 
it, Philip?’ ‘Humbly asking pardon, Si, 
|and meaning no offence, may I enquire whe- 
ther in present company it is permitted to 
speak disrespectfully of the Devil ?’ 

“T wouldn’t have said that, Phil, to a man 
of his appearance.” 





| 





I calculated there was nothing} mild disposed, and 


“Lord bless you, Tim Drum, he looked so 
‘No offence, he says; 
‘speak out without reserve.’ ‘Then, 51, 
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| to be excused. ‘It is not my habit, Sir, to! said I, ‘this is what I think of human natur. 
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I believe that it was full of every sort of 
goodness, and that men were naturally well 
disposed to one another, till the Devil got 
that great idea of his. Men are born to 
worship their Creator, and to supply the 
wants of their neighbours, but then comes in 
the deceiving fiery monster, with a pocketful 
of money, and says, quite disinterested, 
‘Gentlemen and Ladies, it’s of no use asking 
you to venerate me ; you don’t do it, and you 
oughtn’t to; but the most convenient and 
proper thing is for every individual to worship 
only just his self. You see the result of this,’ 
says the old sinner ; ‘by paying sacrifice to 
your own images, you just change things from 
the right-hand pocket to the left, or if you 
go abroad, as you must do, in search of offer- 
ings, all the fish comes to your own net, and 
all the fat into your own belly. You smoke 
your own incense, and if you chance to be 
remiss in your devotions, you may make peace 
and atonement any way you please. Then,’ 
says the great brimstone beast—I beg your 
pardon, Sir, excuse my liberty of speech—‘ if 
anybody remark you are my servants, you 
can laugh, and tell them you are no such fools. 
As for any formulary of religion, follow in 
that the fashion of your country ’— 

“The cinder gentleman, Mrs. Pittis, my 
dear, rolled about in the fire, quite at his ease, 
and said, ‘ Very good, Phil. And what else 


have you to say of human nature ?’ by which 
you will see that he had discrimination enough 


to perceive the value of my observations. 
‘The result is, Sir, I says to him then, ‘ that 
the whole human race is a dancing and a 
trumpeting in corners, every man singing 
hymns in honour of his self. And the old 
enemy capers up and down the country and 
the town, rejoicing at the outcry which he 
hears from every lip in his honour, <A friend 
is rarer than a phoenix; for no man can 
serve two images, and each sticks firmly by 
his own,’ 

“*Have you no charity yourself, this 
Christmas, Mr. Spruce ?’ enquired the king, 
after he had called to his two imps that they 
should put fresh coals upon the bed, and rake 
itup. ‘When I was a young man, Sir,’ said 
I, ‘no one could have started in the world 
with a stronger faith in human goodness. 
But I’ve seen my error. All the ways of 
human nature are humbug, Sir; as for my 
fellow-creatures, I’ve been very much de- 
ceived in ’em. That’s all I know in answer 
to your question.’ 

“*T understand you, Phil,’ the king said, 
lounging back upon the bed, and kindling the 
new coals into a blaze around him by the 
mere contact of his body. ‘You are a phi- 
losopher out at elbows, and therefore a little 
out of temper with the world. You would 
like best to make your observations upon 
human nature without being jostled. You’d 
rather see the play from a snug little box, 
than be an actor in it, kicked about and 
worried,’ ‘Ah, Sir,’ said I, ‘and where is 
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such a seat provided?’ ‘ Philip, I can 
answer that question, said the king; ‘and 
what is more, I can give you free admission 
to a snug private box.’ ‘ How so, Sir?’ said I, 
quite eagerly. ‘The coal-box, Phil,’ replied 
the king. ‘I’m puzzled, Sir, said I. ‘In 
what way is my condition to be improved by 
the act of sitting in a coal-box ?’ ‘That, my 
dear Phil, I will make as clear to you asa 
fire on a frosty night. Know, then, that I 
am King among the Coals. I bowed, and 
was upon the point of kissing his extended 
hand, but drew back my nose suddenly, 
‘The cinder which I now have on I wear— 
because it is large and easy—in the manner of 
a dressing gown, when here at home. I am, 
however, a spirit, and ruler over many other 
spirits similarly formed. Now, Phil, the 
business and amusement of myself and sub- 


jects is to transfer ourselves at will into the 


tenancy of any coal we please. The scuttles 
of the whole kingdom are our meeting-houses, 
Every coal cast upon the fire, Phil, is, by 
our means, animated with a living spirit. 
It is our amusement, then, to have a merry 
sport among ourselves; and it is our pri- 
vilege to watch the scenes enacted round 
the hearths which we enliven. When the 
cinder becomes cold, the spirit is again set 
free, and flies, whither it pleases, to a new 
abode.’ ” 

“Tsn’t that the doctrine of metamicosis ?” 
asked the boy (a national scholar) tapping 
the ashes from his pipe-bowl. 

“Tt’s a thing I never heerd on,” said the 
gamekeeper. Mr. Spruce went on :— 

“*Did you never,’ continued his majesty, 
‘when gazing into the fire, see a grotesque 
face glow before you? That face, Phil, has 
been mine. You have then seen the king 
among the Coals. If you become a cinder, 
Mr. Spruce, you may consider yourself made 
a judge.’ 

“«Well, Sir,” says I, ‘your reverence, it’s 
firstly requisite to judge whether I will or 
won’t sit down upon the fire. It’s my opinion 
I won’t. I’d like a little more discussion.’ 
‘Talk away, Phil,’ said the king. ‘ Well, 
Sir,’ says I, ‘since you’re always a-looking 
—leastways in winter—through the bars of 
grates, it’s possible you ’ve seen a bit yourself 
of human nature. Don’t it fidget you ?’ 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘ Phil,’ a-stretching out his 
arms for a great yawn so suddenly as very 
nigh to set my coat on fire with his red fingers, 
‘IT have been tolerably patient, haven’t I?’ 
‘If it’s sarcasm you mean,’ says I, a little 
nettled, ‘I must say it’s a figure of speech I 
don’t approve of.’ 

“*T beg your pardon, Sir,’ he says, ‘and 
here’s an answer to your question. It’s my 
opinion, Mr. Spruce, that as a cinder you will 
be agreeably surprised. I do see people 
sitting around me, now and then, whom I can’t 
altogether get my coals to blaze for cheerfully. 
They sit and talk disparagement about all 
manner of folks their neighbours ; they havea 
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[Conducted by 


ee ee a 
cupboard in their hearts for hoarding up the | we live longer to love less. Preyed upon by 
grievances they spend their lives in searching | disappointments—’ 


for; they hate the world, and could make 
scandal out of millstones, but if one hints that 
they are erring, they are up in arms and 
don’t approve of sarcasm.’ ‘Sir,’ says I, 
‘you are personal. ‘By no means, Mr. 
Spruce ; you, and a number like you, are good 
pecple in the main, and deeply to be pitied 
for your foolish blunder. 
sopher, Phil, he says, ‘and did you never 
hear that your “I” is the only thing certainly 
existent, and that the world without may be 
a shadow or mere part of you, or if external, 
of no certain form or tint, having the colour 
of the medium through which you view it— 
your own nature.’ HereI saw occasion for a 
joke. ‘Sir,’ I says, ‘if my own “I” is the only 
thing certainly existing, then the external 
world is all my eye, which proves what I pro- 
pounded.’ His flames went dead all of a sud- 
den, and he looked black from top to toe. 
‘I am sure I beg your pardon, Sir,’ says I, 
‘excuse my liberty.’ 
“He took no verbal notice of what I had 
“said, but gave a tremendous shiver, and his 
flames began to play again. ‘I’m of a warm 


and cheerful turn of mind,’ says he, ‘and I 
must say, that whenever I look out upon the 
men and women in the world, I see them 
warm and cheerful.’ 
derful, said I; 
them sitting round your blaze.’ 


‘ That ’s nothing won- 
‘it’s just because you see 
‘Well,’ 
says he, ‘ Mr. Spruce, I’m very glad you own 
so much ; for my opinion is, that if you had 
shone out cheerfully when you were in the 
world, and warmed the folks that came within 
your influence—if you had put a little kindly 
glow into your countenance, you would have 
been surrounded always as I generally am.’ 
*‘You’re young,’ says I, ‘and you have had 
no experience ; least ways, your experience 
have not been human. You get stirred when 
you ’re low, and people tend you for their 
own sakes—you ain’t preyed upon by disap- 
pointments.’ 

““Young!’ said he; ‘disappointments !’ 
And to my horror, he stood bolt upright, to 
be impressive. ‘Look you, Mr. Spruce, the 
youngest is the wisest ; the child remembers 
throughout years a happy day, and can forget 
his tears as fast as they evaporate. He grows 
up, and his budding youth imagines love. 
Two or three fancies commonly precede his 
love. As each of these decays, he, in his in- 
experience, is eloquent about his blighted 
hopes, his dead first love, and so on. In the 
first blossom of his manhood, winds are keen 


to him—at his first plunge into the stream of 


active life, he finds the water cold. Who 
shall condemn his shiver ? But if he is to be 
a healthy man, he will strike out right soon, 
and glow with cheerful exercise in buffeting 
the stream. Youth, Mr. Spruce, may be 
allowed to call the water of the world too 
cold, but so long only as its plunge is recent. 
It is a libel on maturity and age to say that 





“* Yes,’ says I, ‘ eo upon.’ 

“* Say, rather, blessed with trial. Who'd 
care to swim in a cork jacket! Trouble isa 
privilege, believe me, friend, to those who 
know from whose hand, for what purpose, it 
is sent. I do not mean the trouble people 
cut out for themselves by curdling all the 


You’re a Philo | sl of kindness in their neighbours. But 


when a man will be a man, will labour with 
Truth, Charity, and Self-Reliance— always 
frank and open in his dealings —always 
giving eredit to his neighbours for their good 
deeds, and humbly abstaining from a judg- 
ment of what looks like evil in their conduct 
—when he knows, under God, no helper but 
his own brave heart and his own untiring 
hand—ihere is no disappointment in repulse, 
He learns the lesson Heaven teaches him, 
his Faith and Hope and Charity by constant 
active effort become strong—gloriously strong 
—just as the blacksmith’s right arm becomes 
mighty by the constant wielding of his 
hammer, Disappointment—let the coward 
pluck up courage—disappointment is a sheet- 
and-pumpkin phantom to the bold. Let him 
who has battled side by side with Trouble 
say whether it was not an angel sent to be 
his help. Find a true-hearted man whose 
energies have brought him safe through 
years of difficulty ; ask him whether he found 
the crowd to be base-natured through which 
he was called upon to force his way? Be- 
lieve me, he will tell you ‘No.’ Having said 
this, his majesty broke out into a blaze, and 
lay down in his bed again. ‘ Well,’ he said, 
‘Philip, will you come to bed with me?’ 

“< Why, Sir,’ said I, ‘to say the best of it, 
you’re under a misconception ; but if it’s in 
the nature of a coal to take such cheerful 
views of things as you appear to do, I'd 
rather be a coal than what [ am. It’s cold 
work living in the flesh, such as I find it— 
you seem jolly as a hot cinder, and for the 
matter of that, what am I now but dust and 
ashes? Coke is preferable.’ 

“¢ Coffin and Purse, you’re wanted,’ cried 
the king. And indeed, Mrs. Pittis, and in- 
deed, gentlemen, I must turn aside one 
minute to remark the singularity of this 
king’s body-guard, Coffin and Purse. ‘Cash 
and Mortality,’ said the king to me, ‘make 
up, according to your theory, the aim and 
end of man. So with a couple of cinders 
you can twit him with his degradation. Some- 
times Coffin, sometimes Purse, leaps out into 
his lap when he is cogitating.’ ‘ Yes,’ said I, 
‘that will be extremely humorous. But, s0 
please your majesty, I still have one objection 
to joining your honourable body.’ ‘ What is 
that, Phil?’ ‘I suppose, if I sits down in 
them there flames they’ll burn me.’ ‘To be 
sure,’ said the king, kicking up his heels, and 
scraping a furnace load of live coal over his 
body, just as you might pull up the blanket 
when you’re in bed to-night, Mrs. Pittis. 














LIFE IN AN ESTANCIA. 


‘Well, your highness,’ said I, ‘how about the 
pain?’ ‘Pah!’ says the king, ‘where’s 
your philosophy ? Did you never see a fly 
jump into a lamp-flame ? Yes, sure,’ I an- 
swered. ‘And what happened then? A 
moment’s crackle, and an end of it. You’ve 
no time to feel pain.’ ‘ Well, then,’ said I, 
‘if your majesty will make a hole for me as 
near the middle as is convenient to yourself, 
I will jump into the bed straightway. The 
king made a great spatter among the coals, 
and in I jumped. You know, ma’am, that a 
great part of our bodies is composed of 
water.” 

“T don’t know that of any gentleman in 
this room,” replied the landlady. “ But I do 
believe that you are two parts built out of 
strong beer.” 

“There was a burst—a flash, gentlemen ; 
the liquid part of me went off in instanta- 
neous steam. I cried out with a sharp burn in 
my foot. The pot was boiling over furiously 
that contained our bit of dinner; and as I 
sat close in to the fire, I got considerably 
scalded. How I got back in the steam to my 
own fireside, I never rightly comprehended. 
Fill the can now, Mrs. Pittis.” 

“Yes,” said the landlady, “but let me tell 
you, Mr. Spruce, that king of the hearth’s isa 
gentleman, and if you really had gone with 
the coals and got acquainted with fire-sides, 
it would have done you a great deal of 
good. You’d have owned then that there is 
a mighty deal more love than hatred in the 
world. 
hearth you chose to play eavesdropper to, 
household words, anything but hard or bitter. 
Some people do not pay their scores with me, 
but on the whole I live. Some of our human 
natures may run termagant; but on the 
whole we men and women love. Among the 
worst are those who won’t bear quietly their 
share of work, who can’t learn self-reliance, 
but run to and fro squealing for help, and 
talking sentiment against their neighbours, 
who won’t carry their burdens for them. It’s 
all very well for a musty, discontented old 
bachelor, to say there’s no love in the world, 
but it’s a falsehood. I know better.” 

“My pipe’s out,” said the boy. “ Be 
smart there with the ’baccy.” 


LIFE IN AN ESTANCIA. 
THIRD PART. 


Tue horse department, although in point of 
value, it is greatly inferior to that of the horned 
cattle, is the right arm of the estanciero. It 
is to him precisely what horses are to an army; 
for as without them an army could neither 
convey its artillery, baggage, nor stores, so, 
without horses, the estanciero could neither 
collect his cattle, nor keep them together 
when, at certain periods, it is necessary to do 
80. There is, also, at certain seasons, work to 
be done which requires both the speed and 
strength of the horse to assist the men to 


You ’d have heard round almost any | 
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perform it. For an Estancia to possess an 
effective supply, I consider that each peon 
ought to have ten sound horses assigned to 
him. There ought, also, to be a certain 
number reserved for special services, indepen- 
dent of those required for the daily labour of 
the establishment. Liable as the horses are 
to accidents, and lamed from so many causes 
when galloping at the top of their speed over 
whatever ground the rider finds in his way, 
it will be found that out of ten horses three 
or four are from one cause or another put 
hors de combat, and require to be left at ease 
for some time. They are not fed, as in 
England, on hay and corn, but turned out all 
the year round, Let the weather be as it may, 
the season favourable or unfavourable as 
regards the supply of food, the horse must 
still do his work. After he has been engaged 
all the morning in collecting the cattle, the 
peon brings him to the corral drenched with 
sweat, and in that state he is unsaddled, and 
turned adrift. The man then saddles another, 
and that one, in his turn, has to work all day, 
is tethered all night, and next morning at 
day-break is taken out to collect the cattle, 
and that done, he is let go in the same state 
as the other, let the weather be ever so in- 
clement. It isthis which founders the horses 
and soon renders them unfit for the work of 
the rodio ; they are then turned over to the 
secondary duty, or given to the shepherds, 
to tend the sheep. 

In order to secure a good supply of colts, to 
make good the wear and tear of the year, 
herds of brood mares are kept, which yield 
an annual supply. The small herds are called 
manidas, and consist of from twenty-five to 


| thirty mares, and over them presides the 


father of the family. The way in which these 
manddas are brought together, is as follows : 
From such of the other herds as have too 
many females, you part off from twenty-five to 
thirty mares. These are delivered over to the 
horse, and with him shut up in the corral for 
the night. Observe him well, and see how he 
pays his addresses to them all in turn, and 
tries to ingratiate himself with the ladies of 
his harem. 

They seem to feel their separation from 
their old friends and companions, and look 
cool and indifferent upon the gallant bride- 
groom. At sunrise they are let out, and a 
peon is appointed, to assist the horse to keep 
them together. Presently one jade bolts away 
at full speed, and tries to regain her old 
accustomed herd. Away goes the horse in 
chase, and as he overhauls her, with his ears 
laid back, and his nose to the ground, he com- 
pels her return quicker than she went away. 
Half in play, and half in earnest, he snatches 
at her haunches, whilst she, well aware that 
she has done amiss, looks as full of fear as it 
is possible for a runaway to do. Before he 
has got well breathed, another starts off in 
the opposite direction. After her goes the 
horse, and the jilt is brought back at the top 


























of her speed. This continues nearly all the 
day, and at night they are again locked up. 
Next day the same game goes on, the horse 
still assisted by a well-mounted peon ; until, 
at the end of eight or ten days, their acquaint- 
ance is made. If any remain refractory, they 


are thrown down, the axe applied to one of 


the hoofs of the hind legs; it is cut to the 
quick, and, thus punished, she is compelled 
to limp it for fifteen or twenty days, until the 
hoof grows again. By that time she becomes 
reconciled, and the mandda is entablada, and 
keep together. 
quiet part of the ground, apart from the other 
herds, in order to prevent collision between 
the horses of the ditferent families. 

This is the way in which one mandda is 
established. 
in which several manddas are founded at the 
same time. 

Let us suppose that five hundred mares are 
to be parted off from the different herds, and 
that twenty-five horses are selected to form 
their future families. The first thing to be 
done is to throw down the mares, and cut to 
the quick one of the hoofs of the hind legs, 
taking care that the near side hoof be cut in 
them all, in order that they may all limp in 
one direction. They are then enclosed with 
the horses, and at daylight next morning are 
let out to graze. A peon is appointed to look 
after them, and prevent them extending too 
far over the ground. As soon as the peon 
observes that any one of the horses has got as 
many mares to follow him as are sufficient to 
form a mandda, he informs the capitaz, and 
they are allowed to remain at large, whilst 
others, less social, are condemned to be shut 
up in the potrero. As the peon reports daily, 
that the chesnut, the brown, or the bay horse 
has made up his complement, they are seve- 
rally set at liberty, with their future charge, 
and by the end of the month the whole is 
completed. 

When I have occasion to go to the Vigi- 
lante, as soon as I arrive my horse is unsad- 
died and turned loose. Having taken water 
and grazed awhile, he returns to the Estancia, 
and joins his mandda. As soon as the horse 
which I have saddled at the Vigilante arrives 
and is unsaddled here, he immediately returns 
home, and seeks the herd to which he be- 
longs. The whole system is this :—the horse 
keeps the mares together, the colts and fillies 
follow their mother, and the saddle-horses 
cleave to the herd in which they have been 
bred and reared. As the colts reach the 
proper age (three years) they are given to the 
peons to break in for the daily duty of the 
Estancia. Each mandda has from fifteen to 
twenty saddle-horses attached to it; and 
these are brought to the corral in rotation 
for the men to change after collecting the 
cattle in the morning. When about to go 
a journey, I tell the capataz to bring me 
the black horse, the roan, the chesnut, or the 
sorrel, and he gives the order to his deputy, 
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They are then conducted to a| 


Let me now describe the mode | 


| who knows in which mandda he is domes 
| ticated. It is brought to the corral, and the 
| horse I order is caught with the lazo, and 

saddled for me. When I reach any of the 

more distant puestos, as soon as the capataz 
|presents himself, and the usual “buenos 
| dias” have been exchanged, the first question 
jis, “Do you wish to change horse, Seijior ?” 
|“ Let this go, and saddle me the ¢ordillo,” and 
|away goes the peon, brings up the herd, and 
ithe grey is immediately at my disposal ; on 
|him I ride from Sta. Isabel to the Vigilante 
or San Martin, let him go there, and saddle 
another to bring me home. Each horse, as 
dismissed, returns to the herd, 
|although the distance was from ten to fifteen 
| miles. 

Apart from these herds of horses already 
described, we have small troops of horses 
| accustomed to go together in company with a 
mare selected for that purpose, and called the 
madrina. These are reserved for particular 
service, and are called ¢ropillas. The horses, 
which generally consist of ten or twelve, are 
selected of one colour, and the mare, to render 
her more distinguishable, is as different as 
possible from the horses. For instance, a 
tropilla of black horses will generally have 
a white mare; she wears a bell suspended 
from her neck, so that the horses, at night, 
may hear the sound, and prevent them from 
parting company. 

The mode of forming these ¢tropillas de-. 
pends upon circumstances ; if the horses are 
all ready, they are put with the madrina, 
kept together by day, and at night enclosed 
in the corral, until they are accustomed to 
each other, and form an attachment to the 
mare. When the horses are not all at once 
put with the mare, you proceed, one by one, 
| to neck-collar them with her, and let them go 
|a few days together; you then cast the horse 
| off, and neck-collar another, and so on, until 
|you complete the number required. It is 
|necessary to keep the ¢ropiilas as much as 
| possible from the manddas, to prevent them 
|mixing, as the horse is apt to carry off the 
|mare, and the horses of the tropiila, left to 
|themselves, would separate after they lost 
the madrina. The principal value of the 
|tropillas is, that they can be taken to any 
distance where the capataz requires them, 
and at night he places a sort of fetter or 
| handcuff upon the fore-ancle of the mare to 
| prevent her from going to a distance, and the 
|horses stick by her all night. They appear 
to distinguish the sound of their own bell, for 
if twenty ¢ropillas are near each other, each 
horse remains by the side of his madrina; and 
a careful peon, if he chances to lose the bell 
from the neck of his mare, will always shut 
up the ¢ropilla for a few nights, until the 
horses become accustomed to the tone of the 
new one. We have here seven tropillas of 
twelve horses each, reserved for special 
purposes. 

With these sketches of the equine economy 


sooh as 
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eee ts 
of a South American Estancia I conclude. | parchment indexes of the grand muster-roll 
The life I lead is, you perceive, a lonely one ;|/of the British nation; nor is that heart- 
put it is not without its profit and gratification. | broken widow, just paying one of her last 
halfpence to cross the bridge, aware that the 
A VISIT TO THE REGISTRAR- note = "a — d = ny a 

GENERAL. into the black volumes of the kegistraz > anc 
that in the cellar-floor, deep down there over 

Tens of thousands of people every year pass | the wall, a zealous physician, searching for 
along Wellington Street, on their way from | facts about mortality, has just numbered him 
the Strand to Waterloo Bridge, and notice | amongst the thousands of other victims who 
the empty space over the wall on the left fall year by year the early victims of the flesh- 
hand, between the last of the shops and the | less spectre—Consumption. 
turnstile of the toll-collector, and when doing| This enumeration of the people is not 
so, can scarcely fail to note also the tall brick | merely startling or curious—it is most im- 
house-backs which bound the space, and give} portant for a variety of purposes. In ques- 
an unfinished look to what seems to be an} tions of succession to property, registers of 
ugly end of Somerset House. Perhaps not | births, marriages and deaths, are most essen- 
one in ten thousand of that multitude knows | tial. The facts collected under this system 
what the two last of those common-place brick | throw great light upon the causes that affect 
buildings contain, or the spot would at once} the health of the people, thereby tending to 
be interesting. The place would no longer be | show how sickness may he avoided, and life 
amass of dingy brick and mortar, but would| be lengthened. The number of marriages 
grow in interest as the centre to which comes|in any given period affords an unerring 
the earliest, and most authentic, and where|index to the opinions entertained by the 
remains the most lasting record of the three| people of their prospects in the world. 
great epochs in the existence of our great} When they are well off, they marry; when 
family of twenty odd millions of English} poorly off, matrimony is at a discount. 
people—the births, the marriages, and deaths | Whilst the deaths indicate by their increase 
—of the nation. The whole house would|the past sufferings, or by their comparative 
swell into the semblance of a huge book, with | fewness, the prosperity of the masses. The 
leaves as endless as the flow of the stream|returns to the Registrar, therefore, are a 
near by ; names in hundreds, thousands, tens|kind of barometer of the real state of the 
of thousands, millions—almost as countless as | nation, valuable alike to the philosopher, the 
the ripples of the Thames, and, like them, | statesman, the physician, the lawyer, and the 
ever and ever repeated, man of business, 

The most humble and the most lofty are} Unfortunately, the present mode of Regis- 
chronicled alike in the parchment indexes of | tration has only been in operation since } 837, 
that great counting-house,—the unwelcome off- | Before that time almost the only record of 
spring ot the pauper, and the cambric-clad heir | births, deaths, and marriages, was in the 
ot the peer; the wedding of Thomas Nokes] parish registers, and how miserably imperfectly 
with Mary Styles, and the fashionable alliance | such books were kept, was shown in the 
of the Right Hon.the Lord Fitz Philp with the | evidence taken before a Parliamentary Com- 
lady Adelina De Vavasour ; the death of the| mittee appointed at the suggestion of the 
felon in the gaol, of the outcast in the hospital, | dissenters to inquire into the subject. Since 
of the good man amid his family, of the noble | that year—that is, in the twelve years and 
in his palace—all alike have their record | three-quarters between 1838 and the autumn 
inthe archives of the place. Pages enough| of 1850, the enormous number of one million 
to line Waterloo Bridge from end to end—|six hundred and thirty-five thousand eight 
tons weight of paper and of parchment—are | hundred and ten men, and an equal number, 
needed for all this, But there they are. Each| of course, of women, have been married in 
man posted out in his right place—chronicled| England and Wales; six millions, eight 
and certified with official exactness—and all| hundred and one thousand, two hundred and 
in such strictly alphabetical order, that the| five children have been born; and four 
record of him may be found at any time in a| millions seven hundred and twenty thousand 
marvellously few minutes. Smith, or Jones,|/and seventy-four persons have died. The 
who hurries across Waterloo Bridge to see | names of all these, with various circumstances 
his newly-wedded wife, little thinks that a|connected with them, have been chronicled 
whole housefull of clerks are at that moment|in the Registrar’s office! How this labour 
passing the entry of the “happy event” from | was accomplished—and how day by day and 
room to room, till it is finally and correctly| year by year it is now progressing, as fresh 
stated and bound up in the archives.of the | births, deaths, and marriages, are perpetually 
Registrar. Thompson, or Jackson, who are | demanding notice—let us now demonstrate. 
proudly mounting outside the Waterloo ’bus, The office where this system of national 
to make the best of their way to Camberwell, | book-keeping goes on, is The General Register 
where their first-born is being dressed out for | Office, and to find it, we must walk from the 
the christening, don’t know that the little|bustle of the Strand, into the handsome 


aa will shortly be inscribed on the| quadrangle of Somerset House, and thence | 
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into Somerset Place. In the fine old times of 
heavy salaries and light work, the houses were 
appropriated to the private comfort of different 
attachés of the Government ; but now-a-days, 
some at least of them are employed for the 
most useful of public purposes. 

Threading a stone passage, and ascending a 
stone stair, we are ushered into a room where, 
surrounded with maps and books, sits the 
commander-in-chief of the operations we wish 
to inspect—Major Graham, the Registrar- 
General. Seated at his desk, with his blue- 
books and acts of parliament, and the forms 
and returns we shall presently know more 
about, he may be regarded as the centre of 
a grand piece of official mechanism, which 
has ramifications all over the country so 
complete, as to embrace not only large towns 
and open country, but the most secluded 
villages, and the most obscure city courts. 
He has, besides his staff in Somerset Place, 
the control of six hundred and twenty- 
four ofticers, called superintendent-registrars, 


each in an allotted district—generally a poor | 


law 
there 


union. Under these superintendents 
are two thousand one hundred and 


hundred and fourteen officials, charged with 


the duty of keeping a correct record of the | 


births and deaths, and of the dissenters’ 
marriages. 
old-fashioned way, in the parish church, or 
by license by a clergyman of the establish- 
ment, are still registered by the clergy ; 
and this adds to the list of the Registrar- 
General’s correspondents no less a number 
than twelve thousand gentlemen. Adding 
all together, then, we find no less than four- 
teen thousand contributors to the volumes of 


Somerset Place, without counting divers | 


persons who attend to the marriages of Jews 
and Quakers. The registrars are people in 


very various grades of life. Some are lawyers; | 


some doctors; some farmers; some shop- 
keepers ; some parish clerks; some school- 
masters ; some sextons. Their qualifications 
are as various as their callings. Some write 


like print ; and some indulge in the trightful | 


scrawls which form the great misery of life to 
those who have to work out their returns. 
Scores of hours are lost in the London office, 
and hundreds of letters are written in the 
year, because registrars in the country will 
persist in making no difference between u’s 
and n’s, and between e’s andi’s. This, which 
seems so unimportant a matter at first sight, 
and which, in ordinary correspondence, really 
is comparatively unimportant, becomes a 
serious affair when it affects the entry of a 
name in books that are to be the legal evi- 
dence of a birth, or a marriage, or a death. 
But the fine flowing, fashionable writing- 
master hand is equally the horror of all who 
deal with such documents. The primitive 
pothook-and-hanger, plain, schoolboy-looking, 
writing, in which each letter has its own dis- 


The weddings solemnised in the | 
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([Condueted by 
tinctive though awkward character, is their 
delight. The fourteen thousand 


“ Chiels amang us tak’ing notes” 


have of course to be supplied with regular 
books, and forms, and rules, and the issue 
and account-keeping of these forms, is in 
itself a laborious and onerous duty. The 
books are oblong folios, with limp leather 
covers, which permit of rolling up, if neces- 
sary, when the Registrar sets off from his 
house to go over his district in search of 
subjects for entry on the pages. The books 
are three in number ; and the colour of the 
cover of each indicates its purpose. Births 
are bound ina cheerful red; the contriver 
of the marriages’ book was evidently deter- 
mined to have a joke carried into every 
wedding-party,—for the marriages are clad in 
green; whilst the third book in its cover 
indicates its serious purpose: the deaths are 
black. 

It seems a simple matter enough to make 
an entry in an official book, all ruled ready 
for the purpose, and to make that entry 


|at the proper time, and with the needful 
ninety registrars; thus making altogether | 
a perfect little army of two thousand eight | 


formality ; and yet it is found that when 
thousands of different persons have this 
simple duty divided amongst them, it is diffi- 
cult, almost to impossibility, to get the thing 
done with accuracy. To promote the object 
in view all the plans that ingenuity can con- 
trive are adopted. The printed forms are 
abundantly supplied ; inspectors are con 
stantly going about the country to examine 
the books, give suggestions, and report on the 
character and qualifications of the Registrars. 
Letters are eternally issuing from Somerset 
Place, pointing out ahy irregularities, and 
insisting.upon correction ; and above all this, 
a “general caution” is enclosed in the pages 
of each register book, recounting how certain 
misdoers have met with punishment. Here 
is a list of sinners gibbetted as a warning to 
negligent Registrars :— 


The Registrar-General wishes it to be distinctly 
understood, that the commission of any one of the 
irregularities specified below cannot be permitted 
by him to pass with impunity. A Registrar of 
births and deaths in the City of London, was 
publicly dismissed, 25th April 1845, for having 
parted with the custody of one of his register 
books, and having made part of an entry, with the 
intention of obtaining the signature of the infor 
mant to it at a subsequent period. Another 
Registrar at Askrigg, Yorkshire, was publicly dis- 
missed, 22nd Nov. 1845, for having inserted false 
dates of registration in his register book of births. 
[He had thereby rendered himself liable to be 
prosecuted for felony]. A third Registrar at 
Liskeard was publicly dismissed, 11th January 
1847, for having omitted, for several weeks, to 
inform himself of the births and deaths that had 
occurred within his district, and having omitted, 
without reasonable cause, to register certain deaths 
respecting which he had received due notice. {He 
had, by the latter irregularity, rendered himself 
liable to a fine of fifty pounds on summary con: 
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yiction before the magistrates upon the complaint 
of any common informer or other person]. A 
fourth Registrar at Westbourn, Sussex, was pub- 
jicdy dismissed, 30th March 1848, for not having 
made the whole of an entry (the signature of the 
Registrar included) at the time and in the presence 
of the informant; the entry having been com- 
pleted, and the signature of the Registrar attached 
to it, in the absence of the informant, and after 
the informant had signed it. But a worse case 
still follows; a Registrar at Liverpool was pub- 
lily dismissed, 9th September 1848, for having 
wilfully made a false and counterfeit register of a 
pretended birth. For this offence he was, Decem- 
ber 1848, tried at the assize, convicted of felony, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. 


By dint of incessant vigilance, in the detec- 
tion of mistakes, and by instant applications 
to the authors of errors for immediate cor- 
rections, the entries all over the country are 
finally obtained with a remarkable degree of 
accuracy. In the course of three months the 
number of entries in different districts varies, 
of course, enormously. In Marylebone or St. 
Pancras, for instance, there will be hundreds 
of births, and deaths, and marriages by banns, 
by Registrars and by dissenters, according to 
the various forms of Methodists, Jews, and 
Quakers ; whilst in remote places, the quarter 
ofa year may pass by without a dozen claims 
upon the attention of the registering officer. 
Where there is most to be done, there the 
work is usually done best, because the fees 
are enough in amount to make the duty worth 
attending to; whilst in spots where a Re- 
gistrar’s quarterly bill amounts, perhaps, to 
ten shillings, it is not very marvellous that 


he should be somewhat indifferent about a! 
In distant and | 


task so little remunerative. 
rural places, the Registrars get very few fees 
for weddings. The church still holds its 
ancient sway in that respect. But in large 
towns like London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham, mi. “happy couples” 
contribute to the emoluments of Major 
Graham’s Officers. 

The mode of marrying away from church 
or chapel has still, however, but little popu- 
larity. Made legal to satisfy the scruples of 
dissenters, even they seem to award it so little 
patronage, that the forms are comparatively 
unknown amongst the mass of the people. 
“Putting up the banns,” and holiday clothes, 
and white gloves, and veils, and church aisles, 
and ringing bells, have been so long associated 
with the national idea of a wedding, that it is 
not unusual, after the brief forms of a 
matrimonial engagement at the office of the 
Registrar have been gone through, and the 
parties are as legally man and wife as Acts 
of Parliament can make them, for the lady to 
raise an objection to the proceedings. 

“Is it all over?” asks a surprised and 
trembling voice. 

“Yes,” says the Registrar, bowing and 
smiling, “that is all. You are man and wife.” 





“Oh!” is the semi-spasmodic response. 
“Tt seems like no wedding at all!” And 
then turning to the bridegroom the lady may 
be heard appealing to the happy swain, and 
declaring “She would rather go to church as 
well.” And often and often the ceremony is 
gone through according to old fashions after the 
newer and shorter one has been completed. 

A wedding at the Superintendant Re- 
gistrar’s Office is certainly a very rapid and 
unimposing affair. The gentleman—say Mr. 
John Jones—gives notice to the Registrar of 
the district in which they have lived during 
the previous seven days, that he has arranged 
a match between himself and Miss Mary 
Smith. A printed form is filled up with their 
names, rank, age, and place of residence. 
This is entered in a volume called the 
“Marriage Notice Book.” This first step of 
the operation is performed at the small charge 
of one shilling. The volume containing the 
solemn announcement remains in the Re- 
gistrar’s Office, “ open at all reasonable times, 
without fee, to all persons desirous of inspect- 
ing the same.” The notice so entered is read 
before the next three weekly meetings of 
Poor-Law Guardians. Unless the wedding 
has been “forbidden by any person authorised 
to forbid the same ”"—and a sharp papa or 
mamma would be needed to find out what 
had been going forward if Miss Smith desired 
to keep the little affair secret—at the expira- 
tion of the three weeks, the happy couple, 
between the hours of eight aud twelve in the 
morning, may meet—accidentally, of course— 


just by the office of Mr. Thompson, the Re- 


gistrar, and walking in (also accidentally, of 
course), may, in the presence of two persons 
accidentally present—the Registrar’s Clerk 
and a passing stranger, for instance—join in 
the following brief and innocent dialogue :— 


“T do solemnly declare that I know not of any 
lawful impediment why I, John Jones, may not 
be joined in matrimony to Mary Smith.” 


One minute is enough for saying this. 
Whereupon the lady responds— 


“T do solemnly declare that I know not of any 
lawful impediment why I, Mary Jones, may not 
be joined in matrimony to John Smith.” 


Another minute has thus been passed. 

Emboldened by the lady’s declaration, the 
gentleman next says— 

“TI call upon these persons here present to 
witness that I, John Jones, do take thee, Mary 
Smith, to be my lawful wedded wife.” 


A third minute has passed, and the lady’s 
turn has come again— 

“T call upon these persons here present to 
witness that I, Mary Smith, do take thee, John 
Jones, to be my lawful wedded husband.” 


Just four minutes have been consumed , 
the fee is five shillings, and a shilling for a 
certificate, and the affair is complete. No 


ring, no kneeling, no fuss. They are bound 
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man and wife at the small charge of seven 
shillings altogether, with a degree of certainty 
which nothing but an Act of Parliament 
price one thousand pounds can undo. If 
Jones be rich, he can shorten the proba- 
tionary three weeks to seven days, by paying 
a somewhat higher fee; and if the happy 
couple please they can adjourn from the 
Registrar’s to any church or chapel, there 
to go through any further forms they may 
think good—as the ladies often insist upon 
doing—but the few words—the very brief 
dialogue just recapitulated, and the few 
minutes in the presence of the Registrar, have 
been the essential and only requisite legal 


steps to bind them together in the chain| 


matrimonial, “for better for worse, till death 
shall them part.” 

But though five minutes may complete a 
wedding, and permit the couple to go their 
way rejoicing—and though an equally short 
space of time may suffice for the registration 
of their first-born, or the registration of a 
death—these brief duties of the public ina 


district office are but the beginning of the pro-| 
cess we are about to trace through its various | 
| Chalvey house has not been found to be in 


stages, till its completion for national purposes. 

Let us suppose a case, for the sake of illus- 
tration. The Superintendant Registrar of 
Polton-cum-Chalvey has been going on his 


way, certifying the babies, the weddings, and | 


the mortal departures of his district, when 
some evening, just as he has smoked his pipe, 
and is thinking about supper, he is told 
“a gentleman from London wishes to see him.” 
His prophetic heart leaps to his mouth, and as 
he shuffles on his slippers, he mentally runs 
over his books, for he knows very well, before 
he sees the mysterious stranger, that he is about 
to meet one of the Inspectors—gentlemen of 
great keenness, who travel about all the year 
round, never telling when they are likely to 
visit any place, and, like bagmen, ever on the 
move, and seldom sleeping two nights together 
in the same place. Civil greetings are soon 
followed by an examination of the doings ot 
the Polton-cum-Chalvey office. Formidable- 
looking papers are at hand, in which our 
Registrars know very well that his character 
will shortly be written down—his name, his 
address, his other occupations; where his 
office is ; whether it be used for other purposes 
than those of registration ; whether his books 
are kept in the fire-proof box provided by 
Government for the purpose,—if not, where ; 
what kind of repository the books have; 
whether or not the place is damp; whether 
it seems safe from fire, and whether capable 
of being securely closed; whether he has 
gathered together all the documents he should 
possess—the returns of minor Registrars, and 
of the clerical certificates of marriages per- 
formed in churches ; whether he does his own 
work, or employs a deputy ; whether his place 
displays, in general, any want of order or 
arrangement ; And, finally, he knows that in 
the corner of the formidable paper there is a 








ready-made frame for the insertion of his 
own official portrait, to be sketched by the 
Inspector at his leisure, in manner following — 


“ Different degrees of Efficiency being repre- 
sented by Numbers up to 6,—utter In- 
efficiency being indicated by 0, and 
complete Efficiency by 6,—write in the 
adjoining space the figure which most 
nearly expresses your opinion of the 
Efficiency of this Superintendent Registrar, 

Signature of the I nspector, 


That square is to contain the Inspector's 
opinion of his character. No. 1 is by no 
means the figure he wishes to stand at on 
this occasion; for he knows that numeral 
means but one step from 0, or, in other words, 
dismissal. Seven was the olden mystic num- 
ber, but with the Registrars six is the favourite 
figure,—but what figure really stands against 
him in the archives of Somerset Place is to 
him a secret. The Inspector goes away as 
quietly and mysteriously as he came; his 
report is forwarded to‘head-quarters ; and the 
result at Polton-cum-Chalvey is known very 
few posts afterwards, if said Polton-cun- 


apple-pie order. 

The Inspector of the books of the minor 
Registrars goes even to more minute parti- 
culars than in the case of the Superintendants, 
The colour of the ink is noted—for bad ink 
might lead to the loss of a large estate to its 
owner by the loss of the entry of his birth or 
of his parent’s wedding. Any erasure is a 
deadly sin, and so is the cancelling of any 
entry. Mis-spelling of names and discre- 
pancies between the spelling of surnames in 
different parts of a certificate are other great 
faults often committed, but almost always 
discovered, rebuked, and corrected. In an 
entry of a birth, the omission of the former 
name of a mother who has been twice married, 
is a heavy fault, and so also, in the registration 
of twins, is the non-‘:uwication of which of the 
twoistheelder. Only by a ceaseless vigilance 
can all these points, seemingly unimportant to 
many whose attention is required to them, but 
in fact all-essential to the perfection of the 
national documents of which each entry forms 
a part, be correctly ascertained. 

By these several registering offices spread 
over England and Wales, about twelve hun- 
dred thousand names are, in round numbers, 
entered every year upon the official books. 
Every three months each local Registrar 
makes an exact copy of his register, and 
taking both original and copy, goes with them 
to the Superintendant of his district, who 
examines the transcript to see if it be correct, 
and then, after certifying its accuracy, sends 
it to the London Central Office in Somerset 
Place, himself retaining the original book. 
Any person wanting a certificate within the 
current qnarter, may therefore obtain it from 
the local Registrar ; but after the expiration 


of that time can only inspect the a 
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at the office of the Superintendant. Certified | great rapidity according to the first letter— 
legal copies may be had at his office, or in| all the A’s together, all the B’s together, all 
London. the C’s together, and so on. Another sorter 
The postmen who bring letters to the Regis-| then takes a letter—say A, for instance—and 
trar-General’s office, in Somerset Place, have | arranges all the Ab’s together, and all the 
no sinecure. About nineteen thousand letters | Ac’s together, and so on. A third clerk then 
a year are sent out and received there in | arranges these again, according to alphabetical 
reference to points for securing accuracy in | sequence of the third letter. In this way, the 
certified copies alone—the largest number of | whole of the slips are reduced into strictly 
errors (a curious fact) being made by the | alphabetical regularity, even to the last letter 
most educated class of persons connected with in each Christian and surname. This done, 
the registration—namely, the clergymen of| the order of the slips is examined by another 
the Established Church! But the great days | officer, and when he has found them to be 
for the postmen are when the certified copies | correct, they are tied in bundles of three hun- 
of the registries begin to pour in after the | dred and twenty each, and are handed to clerks, 
end of the quarter. The packets that then | who copy them upon parchment sheets, which 
arrive ought to be talked of by hundred-| sheets are afterwards bound up to form the 
weights and not by number. Packets are | great index of names. Every quarter of a year 
due from no less than fifteen thousand eight | the certified copies are bound up in eighty-one 
hundred persons, and by dint of whipping-up | huge volumes ; that is, twenty-seven of births, 
they are all made to do their duty. The /| twenty-seven of marriages, and twenty-seven 
papers so sent up contain the one million | of deaths ; and thus, in a year four times this 
two hundred thousand names already referred | number, or three hundred and twenty-four 
to, and the great job of resolving these into| volumes are added to the collection. This 
alphabetical order under the separate headings | number is without the Indexes, which them- 
of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, has now to | selves occupy about fourteen volumes a quarter, 
be begun. This is the heaviest business of the | or between fifty or sixty for a year. Four 
staff of officers engaged in London, and to see | times in each year this labour has to be begun, 
how they get through it we will again walk | continued, and completed ! 
into the General Register Office, through the| No sooner has one quarter been cleared off 
stone-passage and up the stone-stairs, at the | than another flood of names comes on to be 
head of which we first made Major Graham’s | examined, sorted, copied, and bound up ; and 
acquaintance at the commencement of this|so on from year to year. 
paper. Again, under his official roof, let us| The persons engaged on these duties have a 
trace the progress of a quarter’s papers | most monotonous task. Imagine the tedium of 
through the sixty or seventy pairs of hands, | going through the list of the eighteen hundred 
and under the sixty or seventy pairs of vigi-|Jones’s who are born, the thirteen hundred 
lant eyes, who have to deal with them before | Jones’s who die, and the nine hundred Jones’s 
they are finally complete and settled in the | who marry, every quarter ofthe year. Imagine 
General Register. months of a life spent in looking all day at a 
When the fifteen thousand local people | repetition of such names, the duty being to 
have each responded to the demand for their | see that Jones is spelt J.O.N.E.S, and in no 
“returns,” and their fifteen thousand com-|other way. To see that it has not been care- 
munications have been checked off as received, | lessly made into Jonis or Janes, or otherwise 
the papers are passed into the hands of /’xa-| perverted. Two of the examiners are deaf 
miners,—a set of clerks under the imm:.’‘ace | and dumb, and another is utterly deaf; and 
control of Major Graham. These gentlemen|these gentlemen make, it appears, very 
pass such as are regular and correct, whilst | excellent officers. The loss of a sense seems 
those presenting irregularities are sent into | to assist that concentration of the mind upon 
the Error Department, for further inquiry, and |the object in view, which the monotonous 
by post forwarded to the offending Registrar. | task demands. 
The papers which have been examined and| The labours of the Register Office afford 
found complete, are then sent up to another | some highly curious facts as to the relative 
room, in which clerks are all the year busily | number of persons of different names living 
engaged copying the names upon large sheets|in England and Wales. From time imme- 
of paper, marked off by lines into portions|morial it has been thought that Smith was 
about a foot broad, and an inch and a half|the commonest of names. The Smith’s are 
deep. These sheets of names are then again | soldiers, and sailors, and parsons, and tailors, 
examined ; after which they are sent down to|and bakers, and authors, and, indeed, every- 
the basement story, where a bookbinder cuts | thing. But the exact figures of the Registrar 
them into slips of the size so marked off. This|upset the long cherished fallacy that they 
operation is ee by an ordinary plough | form the most numerous of our clans. The 
machine, and each slip, when separated, con-|Jones’s out-number them and stand at the 
tains one name, and the reference to the cer- | head of the list ; Smith coming second. This 
tified sheet on which it may be found. These | question of the frequency of particular names 
slips are then taken to rooms filled with|must interest so many persons that we give 
sorters, the first of whom arranges them with! the following list of the fifty most common 
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appellations, in the order in which they are 
found to rank in the books of the Registrar, 
together with the number of each name, who 
were born, married, or died, in the year 
June 30th, 1837, to July the Ist, 1838. 


13429 26 
12637 27 
8743 28 
6440 29 
5589 | Harrison 30 
Brown 5585 | Baker 81 
Thomas . 5278| Ward ,. 32 
Evans ise 4930 | Morris 33 
Roberts 4199 Morgan 34 
Johnson 3743 | Martin 385 
Robinson 3555 | James . 36 
Wilson 3399 | King . 37 
Wright 3299 | Clarke 
Hall 3227 | Cook 
Hughes 3180 | Allen 
Wood . 3177 | Price . 
Walker 3148 | Phillips . 
Lewis 3134 | Parker 
Green 8112 | Moore 
Edwards 3097 | Watson e 
White 3087 | Carter 
Jackson 3040 | Richardson . 
Turner 2908 | Lee . 
Thompson . 2874 | Griffiths . 
Hill 2856 | Shaw ° ° 


2771 
2693 
2683 
2661 
2502 
2385 
2318 
2299 
2296 
2272 
2209 
2156 
2145 
2135 
2116 
2090 
1997 
1989 
1985 
1908 
1882 
1817 
1815 
1801 
1754 


Harris 
| Cooper 
| Clark 

Davis . 


Jones . a | 
Smith. »» 8 
Williams 

Taylor 

Davies . 


22 
23 
24 
25 


49 
50 

In the year from which this abstract was 
made we find no less than thirteen thousand 
four hundred and twenty-nine persons named 
Jones had been born, married, or had died. 
Correcting the number for increase of popu- 
lation, the yearly number of Jones’s who 
came into the world, went out of it, or got 
married, during the last twelve months would 
be, in round numbers, about sixteen thousand 
—an army in itself. Finding Jones to be the 
name at the head of our list of fifty we look to 
the foot of it to find Shaw ; and the propor- 
tion of persons bearing that name, it seems, is 
in the ratio of one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-four Shaw’s to thirteen thousand four 
hundred and twenty-nine Jones’s ; the other 
names we have given, ranging between the 
two extremes ; the Jackson’s and the Thomp- 
son’s, however, it will be seen, not mustering 
one-fourth the number of the Jones’s or the 
Smith’s. 

Apart from the frequency of certain appella- 
tions, another curious point deserves notice. It 
is the very strange names given, at times, by 
parents to their children. One of the clerks 
in the office kept by him, for years, a memo- 
randum-book in which be collected a variety 
of these, giving with each the number and 


reference might be found. Without such 
evidence one might almost be inclined to 
doubt the genuineness of some of them. But 
they are all real enough, as the documents 
show. Let us take a few specimens :— 


Diewell Sykes. Father, a Weaver. 

Loyal Thomas Inkpen. Father a Farmer. 

Patience Dinner. Wife of a Husbandman. 

Zaphnathpaaneah Drayson. A Cooper. 

Thankful Juy. His wife's name before he married her was 
Payne. 

Acts Apostles Tong. Witness to a Marriage. 

Albertena Regina Victoria Gotha Boult. Daughter of a 
Farmer. 

Repentance Taylor. Daughter of a Labourer. 

Emma Tuesday Taylor. Daughter of a Comb Maker, born 
on a Tuesday. 





Eliza Thursday Taylor. Daughter of a Comb Maker born 
on a Thursday. , 

Sanspariel Scamp. Daughter of John Scamp, a Tinker, 

First Son Jones. Son of a Labourer. 

Feargus O’Connor Frost Mason. Son of a Mule Spinner, 

Feargus O'Connor Vincent Bronterre Hallowell. Son of a 
Shoemaker. 

Fergus O'Conner Frost O’Brien McDonall Hunt Taylor, 
Son of a Shoemaker : 

John Frost Fergus Bronterre Paine Smith. Son ofa Printer, 

Turnerica Henrica Ulrica Da Gloria De Lavinia Rebecca 
Turner. Daughter of a Book-keeper. 

Jane Stickolorum. Wife of a Weaver. 

Hostilina Iphigenia Maria Hypsihile Wadge. Daughter of 
a Carpenter. 

Prince Albert Daniel Gamon. 

Zelousiania Chafer. 

Matilda French Onion. A Spinster. 

James Death. A Butcher 

Samson Catchasides Kitchen. 

Happy George Dadd. Son of a Blacksmith. 

William Teatottle Cross. Son of a Mechanic. 

Primus Communitatis Flitcroft. Son of a Bricklayer, born 
at Queenwood Community. 

Martin Luther Spooner. Son ofa Maltster. 

Goin Teal. A Cooper. 

Hubert Pay Day. An Engineer, married 1843. 

Isabella Wilhelmina Jacobina Carolina Adelina Cunning- 
ham Campbell Moffat. Daughter of a Farmer. 

Betsy Toast Divine. 


Son of a Labourer, 


This list and this paper might be greatly 
extended ; but our limits forbid further pre- 
sent exemplification, since enough has surely 
been said to show the extent, the character, 
and the value of the operations carried on 
under the guidance of the Registrar-General. 
Any one of our readers who may feel inclined 
to see the place itself, and to test the com- 
pleteness of the records we have attempted to 
describe, should visit the public room of the 
establishment. It is called the Search Room; 
and there, for a small fee, the curious may 
gain, in a few minutes, a certificate of any 
marriage, birth, or death that has occurred 
since the establishment of this public office; 
and he will get a glimpse into the bargain of 
the iron safes, with their tall narrow doors, 
where the parchment Indexes are kept, and 
may witness for himself the rapidity with 
which the practised clerks search out a name. 
The certified registers are too bulky to be 
held in any one.apartment. In all the odor- 
ous “nity of bindings in Russia leather, they 
li.e shelf after shelf in the basement story—a 
portly and important library—in their way 4 
truly wonderful national record and national 
work—the great muster-roll, in truth, of the 
people of Old England. 

Such is the good fortune meted out. to the 


4 |three great events of the English human 
page of the volume in which the certified | 


family at Somerset House, in registering 
them. What a contrast it presents to “The 
Doom of English Wills !” 
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OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
eondiaees 
Now ready with the current number of Current Events, 
price 2d. each, 
THE 
JANUARY, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH NUMBERS 


On the 1st of January, 1851, will be published, 
THE FIRST VOLUME, 


Being a complete and carefully-digested ANNUAL REGISTER 
of Public Occurrences, in every part of the Globe, during 
the year 1850. 

















